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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 

















| MAINE FARMER. 
Close of the 10th Volume. 


We have again come to one of those stopping 
places in au Editor’s life, when, even if there be no 
real stopping in his duties, be is at least permitted 
to look back, and while taking breath, mark the 
progress of his labor and call up a few reminiscen- 








ces. 

It is ten years since we commenced the Maine 
Farmer in thie village. A short time it appears 
when we look back upon the period, but yet it is 
full of incident and instruction. Ten years we have 
labored incessantly in the cause—in season and out 
of season—by night and by day, and what has been 
the results? Individually, it has been a life of men- 
tal labor--of anxiety & poor reward, We are grow- 
ing grey in the service,have fought the fight as well 
as we could—suffered deprivations and braved the 
scorn and obloquy which are poured out upon the 
poor—have tuiled on and on hoping against hope, 
ainid embarrassments and ciscouragements—have 
wrestled with the world and grappled with poverty, 
and, as far as the goods of thia world are concerned, 
should, were we to die to day, leave hardly enough 
to pay for a “christian burial”—But let that pase. 
What are the results in the Agricultural depart- 
ment ? Has our publication been an aid or an ob- 
stacle to the cause ? A blessing or acurse ? Per- 
haps it ia not proper fur us to say, but we hope we 
shall be pardoned if we state a few facta that oc- 
curtous. There ‘s certainly more attention paid 
to the subject of Agriculture than there was ten 
years ago. ‘This is manifested in a great many 

Ist. There is more reading upon che sub- 
When the Maine Farmer first started it was 
the eixth Agricultural Journal in the U.S, That 
ia, there were only five papers devoted to Agricul- 
tural subjects published in the whole Union befure 
ours commenced. Now there are six in Maine, and 
nearly or quite thirty im the United States. Con- 
fining our remarks to the condition of things in our 
State,—we would cbrerve that not only 
is there more reading, but there is more observa- 
tion and enquiry,and more writing or communica- 
ting throughthe medium of the press among far- 
mers theinselves. Many fullowere of the plough, 
who once thought it izapessible for then: to compose 
an article on any subject, much more write for the 
press, are now found among the best writers in 
the country on Agricolturalsubjects, This is en- 
It is elevating the calling, it inspires 
the young farmer with a belief that his is in reality 
a noble calling and enables him to point to the “re- 
cord” and say to the professional man, we too have 
our literature and our science ; and our practice is 
founded on the laws of nature, which we feel proud 
to investigate and unfold. 

Ten years ayothere was but one Agricultural 
Socievy in all our State, and that wae just starting 
into action as a county Society, feebly fluttering 
its young pinions and looking fearfully and anxious- 
ly ahead ere it stretched its wings for flight. Now 
there are eight in the full tide of successtul exper- 
iment, cheering and encouraging the farmers and 
mechanics, their wives their sons and their daugh- 
ters to emulation and excellence in their occupa- 
tions and handiwork. 

Ten years ago the people of the State of Maine 
hardly began to know or appreciate their own re- 
sources or strength—measuring themselves bv the 
slight es imate set upon them by older communi- 
ties, they hardly dared believe that they had with- 
in the bosom of their own soil and in their unex- 
plored forests, resources which if properly devel- 
oped and used, would raise thein to wealth and in- 
dependence. Now her territory has been mostly 
explored, her mineral strength examined and esti- 
mated, her water falls, her rivers, her quarries, her 
forests & wild lands have been surveyed,&altho’ in 
some instances too high a value has been set upon 
particular localities, yet as ® whole, facts enough 
are elicited to prove that few States can boast of 
greater or more varied resources for advantageous- 
Jy employing industrial power and energy than she 
does, 
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Ten years ago, it was @ prevalent opinion that 
it was impossible for Maine to raise her own bread, 
and so infatuated were many inthis belief and eo 
carried away with the belief that almost any other 
calling was not only more profitable but more res- 
pectable than farming, that her lands become ne- 
elected, and we depended almost wholly upon the 
<rops of other States for our daily bread. A short 
crop in the western States, brought us to so low an 
ebb that we have seen wheat sold for three dollass 
per bushel, and actually seen a large amount im- 
ported from Germany and sent into the interior of 
our State, and purchased by farmers; while their 
own acres were left antilled. A bounty upon 
wheat, (much as same berate it) opened the eyes of 
the community, and now the complaint among our 
‘ariners ie, that grain is too cheap and the great 
danger is of getting too great a» enrplus, We could 
cnumerate many more circomstances tending to 
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glory has not yet dawned. We have uniy seen 
the first gltaming—the “crepuscle” of the morn- 
ing. Weaill have much to do—mouch to bring 
about; our own generation, and the next and the 
next, will not see the fulness of what Maine is ca- 
pable of ; but it is our solemn duty to continue to 
labor for the promotion of this great object, the im- 
provement of ourselves, of society,of the world in 
all the usefol arts and sciences, in ell the socia! 
tirtoes, in all the christian graces. Our gratitude 
wext to heaven, is due to those patrons, who both by 
word and deed have helped us thus far in the cause. 
May we not hope, not only to deserve but to re- 
ceive a continuation of their favors, and not only a 
continuance of help from old, but their aid in ob- 
taining new and active subscribers, who will both 
pay and wiite, and help on cheerfully in the good 
work. To those who find it necessary to take their 
leave of us, we extend our cordial thanks for their 
company thus far, and our hopes that they wiil en- 
joy prosperity and happiness both here and here- 
after. To those who commence a new acquaint- 
ance with us, we give the right hand of fellow- 
ship and pray that our union may be mutually hap- 


py and profitable. 
———i ene 


ee Storm. 


We had one of the most singular thaws in this 
vicinity on the ng.ht of the 21st that we ever knew. 
The day was very cold, cloudy and wind North 
Easterly. About three o’clock it beganto rain & as 
fast as it fell u froze to whatever it fell upon. Be- 
fore night the twigs and branches became com- 
pletely embraced in a thick coating of ice, even to 
the very tips. In the evening the rain increased 
and still continued to freeze, and the wind towards 
midoight, increased to a smart gale. The trees 
had become loaded beyond their strength, and now 
began to give way under the accumulation of ice 
and the force of the wind, It was a singular as 
well as sad sight in the morning, to see the havoc 
that had been done to fruit and ornamental trees 
during the night. The damage done is immense. 
It extended into the foreste, even where the growt! 
is thick and where it would seem the trees would 
be safe from the protection their proximity to each 
would afford. The large elms, maples and oaks 
have had their tops completely mangled. Many 
fruit trees, especially those that were crotched have 
been split down to the ground and completely ru- 
ined. We have not been able to learn over how 
large an extent of country this damage extends, 
but. we have been informed that but little or no 
damage was done by breaking trees, &c. in the 
southern border of the State, say at a distance of 
from twenty-five to thirty miles from the sea board. 
The boundaries of the region of broken trees would 
designate the range of tomperature in some degree, 
or rather the difference of temperature between the 
different sections of country, and afford some cu- 
rious facts to illustrate the theory and Philosophy of 
storms. The following letter from Mr. Wingate, 
of Hallowell, we copy from the Maine Cultivator. 


RAIN AND HAIL STORM. 


A severe storm of hail and rain commenced on 
Wednesday, 2]st inst. It appears, trom the follow- 
ing Communication, that much damage was caused 
to fruit and other trees.—Ed. Cult. 

“The storm last night has done immense damage 
to the fruit and ornamental trees.—The ice began 
to collect on the branches in the afternoon of the 
31st, and before one o’clock the next morning, *he 
ice on a twig no larger than a common chalk like, 
would measure an inch in diameter—the top of 
the large elm tree near my house is almost wholly 
destroyed—hmbs #1x and eight inches throngh, fell, 
crushing the fence and other small trees to the 
ground. But the greatest damage is among my 
fruit trees. The trunks of several large trees are 
split to the ground and the trees lay prostrate—hun- 
dreds of grafted scions that have been set from 
one to four years, are brokeo off.— With the great- 
est care that I can bestow upon my fruit trees, J 
think ten years wiil not put them in as good cun- 
dition as they were before the storm. 

JOSEPH WINGATE. 


— 
Substance of a Discourse, 
Delivered at Winthrop, on Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov. 17, 1842. 
BY Davip TuursTon. 
[Published by Request.] 
Proverbs, 18, 20. Receive my instructicn, and not 
silver, and knowledge rather than choice gold. 
In the book of Proverbs, wisdom often means true 
religion. Kuowledge sometimes means the same. 
The knowledge to be derived from the instruction 
of heavenly wisdom is more to be desired and 
sought than the choicest of earthly treasures. It is 
invaluable. The knowledge, mentioned in the text, 
may include that true knowledge of God and heav- 
enly things, which qualifies its possessors for the 
enjoyment of future and eternal blessedness. Still 
it is true that knowledge, in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, is vastly preferable to riches. 
“ How much better is it to get wisdom than gold, 
and to get understanding rather to be chosen than 
choice silver.” Prov. 16,16. The sentiment to 
which I invite your attention is, that knowledge, be- 
ing preferable to wealth, should be more sought. 
By wealth is intended all the property, which one 
has beyond what is necessary to health and com- 
fort, and the means of mental and moral improve- 
ment. A certain amount of property is necessary, 
to enable a person to acquire knowledge. We must 
have food and raiment, houses and furniture, books 
and other sources, trom which to derive information. 
Having a competency of these, what more do we 
need, except something for the good of others and 
an obedient and grateful heart ? 
Knowledge should be sought rather than wealth, 
Ist, because it is more couducive te health. “ Health 
is the natural state of man.” There are doubtless 
reasons, why vegetables are more healthy than ani- 
mals, and why the inferior animals are more healthy 
than man. Vegetables have no nervous system, 
and no passions to be excited to theirinjary. Ani- 
malshave both. The nerves and passions have 
much more effect on rational than on irrational ani- 
mals. There are certain laws according to which 
vegetables grow, acquire strength and come to per- 
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what we may call unwholesome diet. — 

The same is true of animals and men. They are 
seldom, if ever sick, when the laws of their physic- 
al nature have not been violated. Their health is 
not impaired, when they take food of suitable quali- 
ty, in proper quantity,at the right times, and the 
laws of exercise and rest are duly observed. Many 
casualties and diseases are occasioned by ignorance 


the most wholesome, taken in excessive quantity, at 


exercise, will at length prostrate the firmest con- 
stitution. Ignorance of the different gases contain- 
ed in the atmosphere, and the means by which they 
may be separated, and ignorance of various other 
aa sies hd | ti m 

men; but the knowledge, which all should acquire, 
will do it. We have yearly accounts of persons 
being seriously injured and sometimes losing life 
through ignorance of these subjects. Wells, for 
example, of considerable depth and long covered, 
receive a gas, at the bottom, which will destroy 
life,almost as suddenly as a flash of lightning. 
Sleeping by the side of lime-kilns, or in a close 
room where charcoal] has been burned or is burning, 
has frequently proved fatal. “Several disorders 
have been contracted by sleeping under branches 
of trees in the night; and in apartments, where 
great quantities of fruit or other vegetable matter, 
are kept. During the night, the leaves of trees and 
all vegetable matter, perspire a deleterious air, 
which when it has accumulated to a certain degree, 
may induce a variety of serious complaints, and 
sometimes prove fatal.” Many serious disasters 
proceed from ignorance of lightning. Persons in a 
house should keep at a distance from chimneys, 
posts, looking glasses, windows, all metallic sub- 
stances, burning candles and lamps. The safest 
situation is in the middle of a room ona bed. Ifin 
the openair, they should keep ata distance from 
trees and other high objects. 

Knowledge of the laws of mechanical motion 
would protect from many distressing calamities. 
Many injuries are received by rising up in carria- 
ges, or by leaping from them, while in rapid motion. 
In this way, boats are frequently upset. Keep in 
the carriage, sitting or lying in the lowest position 
practicable. Do the same, when a boat is in danger 
of upsetting. The casualties, which so often occur 
in factories, and mills, is generally owing to the 
want of knowledge of the principles of machinery.— 
Many are materially harmed because they do not 
understand the Jaws of light. Persons standing on 
the bank ofa stream, see the bottom and judge it 
to be fordable. They do not know that light pass- 
ing from air into water is refracted and makes the 
bottom appear higherthan it really is, in the pro- 
portion of three to four. A stream eight feet deep 
would appear but six. Ignorant of this 
have gone beyond their depth toi 
not a few to the loss of tife—What numbers annu- 
ally are seriously injured, or lose their life, in con- 
sequence of not knowing what they should do, when 
their clothes take fire. They go into a current of 
air, or run with the greatest possible speed, not 
knowing that this vastly increases the flame. They 
should lie down and continue perfectly still, unless 
by moderately rolling over they can smother and 
extinguish the flame. The reason is flame ascends 
and air increases it. Leta blanket, the carpet, a 
hearth rug, a woolen garment, or any thing of the 
kind, be thrown over or around the sufferer.—Igno- 
rance of the fact, that alcohol is a narcotic poison 
and is always injurious to persons, has occasioned 
the destruction of more health and life, has induced 
more disease, brought on more maladies, more pre- 
mature deaths, than famine, pestilence and war. 
Had men been aware of its deadly effects upon the 
soul as well as the body, they would have avoided 
it,asthey have arsenic, and other destructive poi- 
sons. Had it been known, that in all its forms, 
whether in distilled spirits, as rum, gin, brandy, or 
in fermented liquors, as wine, cider, beer, it was al- 
ways hurtful to those who take it, untold millions of 
the human family had been saved from many dis- 
tressing diseases, revolting crimes, from an untime- 


ly death. 
The argument, attempted to be drawn from the 


Bible for using wine, cannot have much weight in 
favor of alcoholic wine, when it 1s considered that, 
at least, “one hundred and ninety five kinds of 
wine and probably many more were used among 
the people of the East at the time of our Saviour; 
and nearly all were either unfermented ; and con- 
sequently free from all alcohol, and adulterations; 
or were unfermented but medicated—that few, if 
any, of the ancient wines were permitted to become 
alcoholic ; all possible care being taken tc prevent 
this.—There was even then to be found alcoholic 
wine; but the power, which their wines possessed 
of stupifying or intoxicating was generally owing 
to the admixture of some poisonous drug with the 
wine.”* That the Bible approves of using any 
wine containing alcohol, cannot be made to appear. 
Wine is sometiines mentioned as a blessing; at 
others asa carse. The juice of the grape, unfer- 
mented, contains no alcohol, and is pleasant, putri- 
tive and healthy ; but when it is fermented, it con- 
tains alcohol and is noxious. That there were such 
wines in common use, is a well authenticated fact. 
This is a plain, common sense, and satisfactory ex- 
planation ot the reason for employing such differ- 
ent language in respect to wine. A knowledge of 
this fact would save from suffering incalculable, as 
well as countless nuwbers from the drunkard’s 
grave. To accumulate property by thousands, or 
millions wonld not be productive of benefits at all 
to be compared with correct and enlarged views on 
this subject. 

The laws of health are established by our Crea- 
tor, as truly as the moral law at mount Sinai, Obe- 
dience to them is as certainly conducive to the 
and comfort, the life and happiness of men, 
as obedience to the ten commandments. 

edge would teach men, that all narcotic 

such as opium, tobacco, coffee, tea, spicery of every 












show that there is progress made in improvement ; 


| fection. The violation of these laws occasions them 


| “See Essay, called anti-Bacchus. 
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mosphere in a close room, unless frequently chang- 
ed, becomes unfit for respiration. Some, whose 
employments are sedentary, and require a tempera- 
ture somewhat high, greatly injure their health. 
'* Pure air is as essential to the health and vigor of 
‘the animal system, as wholesome food and drink. 
When contaminated by stagnation, by breathing, 
by fires, candles or lamps, it operates as a slow poi- 
son, and gradually undermines the human constitu- 
tion.” Yet, in general, how little do mechanics, 
students, aud females, regard the state of the air. 
From moriing till night and sometimes, late at 
night, they tontinue to breathe air, from which has 
been exhausted almost the whole of the vital princi- 
ple, and which has become highly impregnated 
with the noNous gas emitted from the lungs, and 
the effinvia emitted from their bodies,” Scarcely 
anything 1s nore detrimental to health. On enter- 
ing an apartment in this state from the open air, 
we at once jerceive that it is exceedingly offen- 
sive. In allguch places the air should be changed 
several timesin the day. It might be done with 
little inconvenience, while the occupants leave to 
take their meals. Every s!eeping room ought to be 
thoroughly ventilated, at least, every morning by 
freely admitting the air from without; because then 
it is in its purest state. Were the nature of the at- 
mosphere, and its component parts generally known, 
and how indispensable pure air is to health, energy 
and life; by what means it becomes unfitted for 
its important purposes: and how baneful ere the ef- 
fects of its contamination, there would be more 
care and caution. Distressing and fatal diseases 
would often be escaped, comfortable and useful 
lives would be prolonged. 

It has been stated as a fact, “deduced from the 
annual registers of the dead, that one half the chil- 
dren born die under aeven years of age. This ex- 
traordinary mortality is ascribed to wrong managa- 
ment during the first and second years of their in- 
fancy, and the practice of giving anodyne aromat- 
ic medicines.” Their clothing is often wholly un- 








or tightness, the motion of the blood, bowels, Jungs, 
limbs, or any other of its functions. Instead of be- 
ing confined in a hot, contaminated atmosphere, 
which relaxes the solids, impedes respiration and 
frequently induces fatal convulsions, they ought to 
be exposed to the invigorating effects of pure air of 
a moderate temperature. ” 

Who that prizes a firm constitution, uniform 
health and spirits, or values human lite, would not 
more highly prize knowledge on these subjects than 
wealth ? 

Who can calculate the amout of disease and suf- 
fering in childhood and in riper years, which might 
have been prevented, and the number of valuable 
lives, which might have been prolonged? What 
can property, in the hands of ignorance, avail in such 
cases? The greatest proportion of deaths in in- 
fancy and childhood takes place in families, who 
have most of what are called “the good things of 
this life.” Through ignorance, which might have 
been avoided, great numbers annually sink into an 
untimely grave. Knowledge here will effect what 
the wealth of the Indies could not without it. Who 
then will not “receive instruction and not silver, 
and knowledge rather than choice gold?” 
Knowledge may not only lead to’ on observance 
of the rules of life, but to economy. One says, “ by 
renouncing the use of tobacco, he saves five dollars 
a year. This will farnish him with valuable peri- 
odicals on health. Hesaves from ten to twelve dol- 
lars by avoiding the use of tea and coffee—a sum 
very nearly sufficient to pay for all the other, health, 
literary, scientific and religious periodicals that 
come to him. In fine, thatthe sums saved by liv- 
ing conformably tothe laws of health will allow 
him to expend fifteen dollars a year for periodicals, 
and leave him from forty to eighty dollars, with 
which to replentsh his library, and to aid in giving 
his children a good education.” * 

Ewery one must see that knowledge, on these sub- 
jects, is vastly preferable to wealth. When it is 
understood, that almost al] the sickness and prema- 
ture deaths, ( by which is meant, instances in which 
persons die earlier in life than they would wear out 
by a course of temperate diet and labor, ) are cau- 
sed by disregarding, or violating the laws of human 
life, often done through ignorance, will not men be 
aroused to the more diligent study of those laws? 
Will they rot do more to increase their knowledge 
of the kind of food and drink, of the mode of living, 
best adapted to health, comfort and longevity. “Un- 
derstanding is a well-spring of life to him that hath 
it.” Prov. 16,22 

2. Knowledge should be sought rather than 
wealth as it does more to prevent many trouble- 
some fears and anxieties. is a souree of 
frequent and countless disquietudes. It gives birth 
to a thousand alarms and terrors, which the wealth 
of Crecesus would do nothing to relieve. Among 
the uni there is no telling the fears, the 
terrors arising from dreams, sights and signs. How 
many are rendered timid, afraid to be alone, to be 
in the dark, lest they should see some terrible sight, 
hear some horrid noise, or meet some dreadful ob- 
ject. Anow! cannot scream, araven croak, a dog 
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to the injury of #8, comets, a he b 
Aurora Borealis, could not, in time past, and do not 
even now, make their appearance, without spread- 
ing gloom over many minds. No amount of 
Property can prevent this unhappiness. The dis- 
alonecan do it. Let peo- 
ple acquaint themselves with the laws of the mate- 
rial world, the variety of their operations, their 
uniform results, and these dismal forebodings wil] 
jalleubside. “The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. ” 
y y they become iully 
2 events in the natu- 
ral world by uniform laws, “and they will not be 
alarmed at any occasional phenomena, which, at 
first sight, might appear, as exceptions to the gen- | proportioned to its extent. Dependent beings, like 
eral rule.” Indeed an increase of knowledge | : 
would transform most of these causes of distress in- 
to occasions of delight “The notes of the death 
watch, instead of presaging death, would be seen 
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to be notes of love among those little insects.” 


“ When from the dread immensity of space, 
The rushing comet to the sun descends, 
With awful train projected o'er the world, 
the enlighten’d few, 
Whose godlike minds philosophy exalts, 
The glorious stranyer hail. ‘They feel a joy 
Divinely great; they in their powers exult, 
They see the blazing wonder rise anew. 

In seeming terror clad, but kindly bent 

To work the will of all-sustaining love.” 





which wealth has no power to impart. 
wealth, because it conduces more to happiness. In 


the mind. Finite, indeed, it is, and of course it 
will always be limited. But no one will seriqusly 
assert that it isnot capable of immensely greater 
expansion than it ordinarily receives. A highly 
cultivated understanding greatly augment. the ca- 
pacity toenjoy. Itcantake a wider range over 
the illimitable fields of knowledge. 

In the second place, knowledge not only enlar- 
ges the capacity of the mind, but tends to elevate 
it. Ignorance renders men low and grovelling. 
They are prone tobe sensual. Incapable of high 
intellectual entertainment, they naturally seek such 
a8 they can enjoy. Hence they resort to such as 
are vulgar and degrading Mentally raised but 
little above the brutal creation, the gratification of 
their bodily appetites and debased passions con- 
stitutes their highest happiness. But mental illu- 
mination raises men; takes them to a higher 
"ithi ip view and within 
their reach, sources of happiness of a far more ex- 
alted character. 

In the third place, knowledge opens new and 
most interesting sources of bliss. In contempla- 
ting the works of men and the works of God, the 
difference between the enlightened and the igno- 
rant, is immense. One class finds innumerable 
sources of pleasure and delight, which are wholly 
closed to the other. Oneseesten thotisand beau- 
ties, the material world is full of objects of interest, 
while the other sees only a great many pretty things. 
One class views these objects by the light of a 
dim taper, the other by the light of a mid-day sun. 
The mineral, the vegetable, and the anima! king- 
doms present an endless variety of objects of beau- 
ty, splendor and interest, exhibiting the infinite 
skill and benevolence of their Creator. Just take 
“the earthy class of fossils, under which are com- 
prehended ” more than twenty varieties of sulistan- 
ces. Then there are the saline class, the inflam- 
mable class, and the metalic class. This last class 
is very extensive. Tho’ from twenty to thirty have 
been named, probably all are not yet fully known. 
“ All these mineral substances are distinguished by 
many varieties of species. There have been reck- 
oned eight genera of earthy fossils. Of these gen- 
era, the flint contains 34 species, besides numer- 
ous varieties of the same species. Another genus 
of clay contains 32 species. Another, the calc, con- 
tains 20 species. There are 10 snecies of silver 
5 of mercury, 17 of copper, 14 of iron, 10 of lead 
6 of antimony, 3 of bismuth, &c. All the bodies in 
the mineral kingdom differ frorm each other, as to 
figure, transparency, hardness, lustre, ductility, tex- 
ture, structure, feel, sound, smell, taste, gravity, and 
their magnetic and electrical properties, and théy 
exhibit almost every variety of color.”* To enu- 
merate all the diversities, found in the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, would require a 
volume. When these objects are examined by the 
aid of glasses, new beauties are perceived, which 
add greatly to the interest and delight of the be- 
holder; and show the exhaustless resources of the 
divine mind. The microscope reveals, in the mi- 
nute and despised parts of creation, the wonderful 
works of God. Who would expect to find any 
thing to interest, instruct, or please in the scales of 
fishes? Yet we may even there “ perceive an in- 
finite number of diversified specimens of the most 
curions workmanship. Some of them aro of a 
longish form, some round, some triangular, some 
square, in short, of all imaginable variety of shapes, 
Some are armed with sharp prickles, some have 
smooth edges ; even in the same fish, there is con- 
siderable variety—the scales taken from the belly, 
the back, the sides, the head, are all different from 
each other. In the scale of a perch, we perceive 
one piece of delicate mechanism ; in that of e had- 
dock another, and in the scale of a sole beauties 





light are here opencd to enlightened minds ? Were 
we to range the whole creation, and examine every 
object, we should firid mach, upon which we might 
dwell with high satisfaction and profit. 

But what has wealth to compare with this? Not 





which should be in every family. 


pancipenetaetneeeeaneae dds 


Knowledge removes the ground of thee unreas- 
sonable alarms, thus freeing the mind from super- 
stitious fears; and gives quietness to the soul, 


3. Knowledge should be sought in preference to 


the first place, knowledge enlarges the capacity off 


different from both.” What sources of endless de-| 


unfrequently it contracts and dwarfs the soul in the 
me! or 4 
“Dick on the improvement of society ; & book! 
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pexeet ratio of ite increase. Unless greatly under 
the influence ot the spirit of benevolence, almost 
every one who becomes rich, suffers a deterioration 
of his moral ad religious character. Wealth pro- 
motes luxury, effeminacy, and sensuality. The 
preferenee m to wealth over knowledge, by 
most persons, proves their ignorance of their own 
hearts. Our Saviour represents the danger of 
riches to bewery great. His language, at one time, 
on this subject, led his disciples to inquire, “who 
then can be saved?” But who fears, that he shall 
have property enough to injure him ? 

Solomon, contemplating the labor and pains ne- 
cessary to acquire knowledge, said, “in mugh wis- 
dom is much grief, and he that increaseth know!- 
edge increaseth sorrow ;” yethe speaks of its st- 
tainment as very desirable, and more important 
any other, except true religion. —- 

Knowledge and love constitute a capacity for 
happiness. Connected with godliness; knowledge 
| lays a foundation for felicity in the world to come, 





ourselves, are obliged to derive their happiness from 
objects witrout themselves. Had we no knowl- 
edge of such objects, we should notenjoy them. It 
would be the same to us, as though there were no 
such objects. Without loving, we could not enjoy 
them. So that knowledge and love are the capacity 
for enjoyment.—The greater amount of knowledge, 
if holiness be proportioned, the greater is the ca- 
pacity for happiness in heaven. The smallest ca- 
pacity for happiness will there be filled. An infant 
may be completely happy ; but will not enjoy as 
much as 4 man of enlarged mind. 

“We brought nothing into this world and. it is 
certain that we can carry nothing out:” Ist Timo. 
6, vii. To have possessed the wealth of the Indies 
would add nothing to the happiness of heaven : 
But the knowledge, which expands the mind, will 
havean influence forever. “Happy isthe man that 
getteth understanding. For the merchandize there- 
of is better than the merchandize of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. Prov. 3, xiii, xiv. 

4. Knowledge is preferable to wealth, as it qual- 
ifies for higher and mpre extended usefulness. Ev- 
ery human being ought to do the utmost good of 
which he ie capable, Every faculty of the mind, 
every attainment, whether physical, intellectual or 
moral, is to be devoted to God. The great object 
of desire and pursuit, should be to @orify him. 

Bacon said “Knowledge is power.” Hobbs 
said “Wealth is power.” Theyare both right 
Wealth may be employed in various ways to pro- 
mote purposes exceedingly valuable. But ordina- 
rily its influence is limited in extent, and tempora- 
ry in duration. In some respects, it may give more 
power than knowledge for the present. But who 
doubts, that knowledge has done vastly more to 
improve the state of the world than wealth A 
vast majority of those, who possess wealth, hoard it. 
instead of being iaid out in promoting benevolent 
enterprizes, its possessors retain itas long as they 
live. The few, who form splendid exceptions, and 
who, somewhat early in life, appropriate a portion 
of their abundance to endew literary, charitable and 
religious institutions, attract much notice. They 
enjoy the benefit of their liberality, in witnessing 
the blessings, which others experience . from it. 
How deeply humiliating, that these instances are 
so few; that men who might enjoy the luxury of 
doing good with their property, should hold it with 
such a covetous grasp, that nothing except death 
can break their hold. JT wonder, that men are not 
afraid to die with such masses of unemployed prop- 
erty in their hands, as some accumtilate! Where 
now are the monuments of good done by the wealth 
of Creasus? Where are Solomon’s riches? Where 
are the beneficial effects of the riches, which thou- 
sands have since acquired? They are not.to bo 
found. Knowledge of itself will not, indeed, in- 
cline men to do good. Doubtless*more mischief 
has been done by it than by wealth. But this only 
proves that its power is superior. But who can es- 
timate the amount of good, which the knowledge of 
some men has already accomplished and will yet ac- 
complish? The knowledge of Bacon, of Newton, 
of Locke, of Baxter, of Flavel, and a long catalogue 
of others, is still blessing the world and will con- 
tinue to bless it to the end of time. The convert- 
ing a sinner from the error of his ways & the saving 
a soul from death, isa good attainable by means 
of knowledge, which will run parallel with eternity. 
This is a work in which angels might glory; Who 
then will not receive the instruction of wisdom and 
not si!ver; and knowledge rather than choice gold ?” 

This subject presents, in a most impressive man- 
ner, the extreme absurdity of treating wealth as be- 
ing preferable to knowledge. That many do this 
is undeniable, In practice, they reverse the text. 
They conduct as though it read, “ Receive silver 
and not instruction; and choice gold rather than 
knowledge.” Much more time, ingenuity, indus- 
try, energy and perseverance are expended to ac- 
quire wealth than useful information. Time must 
be devoted to procure the means of comfortahle 
subsistence. The mind cannot be improved with- 
out sustenance for the body, and means of mental 
cultivation.—The question is momentous, though it 
may not be perfectly easy to settle it, how much 
time, were all to do their part, would be requisite to 
procure comfortable support and to furnish the 
means of useful knowledge? That there might, 
and that there ought, to be af immense reduction 
in the expense of living, all mtist admit; whether 
we regard life, health or happiness. How much & 
real competence would cost, it may be difficult to 
decide. That food, raiment, and habitations, com- 
prising all which would be needful to the highest 
degree of bodily and mental, health, activity and 
vigor, (and why sheuld any ono desire more, ) 
might be procured at an expense far, very far, be- 
low what they now cost, is unquestionable. It has 
been stated, as the result of labored calculation, that 
four hours, spent in labor each day by all who are 
capable of performing labor, would be sufficient; or 
that all the labor now performed, wold each one 
do his part, wonld only require four hours out # 
the twenty-four.® Many children, invalids, and 








“See Palmer's Address on money. p. 9. 
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ra m et Nl duty of twenty per cent, the grow Poa 

articles ere they are brought |duty. Can it be w in. us thus to ‘‘pro-|in bli nap aga Res ait ta tee RE a 

er tog not, ou the whole, be injurious to here for sale. The inhabitants of this State, vide for our own ho i? wheat fur ayard of cloth which only Stine 

men, either as intellectual or morat beinzs. Prob- ot waist of employment ‘here, seek it else- But to return to the original illustration: 1} one bust.el of grain to its manufacturer Fa 

ably four hoars might be conducive to their high- e where. This state of thi ms ears have premised that, in the absence of all im-| England. In other words, two men are... 

7 sl welfare in time and eternity. God re-~ pist. vot Te : 3 o ings is tsustrous to port duties on either side, and in the actual ducing for each other at a distance of os 

Pa much as is for their good. Whether it for the ekiltul ak Betas te, ne Pelcies : The mechanical pursuits heing | condition of each, with regard to the prices | thousand miles, and three or four others ct 

: quires os ight for Oo msiy not to st all, io the twig so that we may accomplish our |in a languishing condition, and but few em-|of land and labor, Hil nois would buy her | living by interchanging their products why 

alr 3 i roan eo &. . De: agegues may o ter fal ployed in thei, the farmer seeks among ws a ri’ a eee maiuly of oe a particle to the absmlute iin 

> mpose | jiuional P f ae 3 1h ae ; . ‘ ugland, sending her wheat and corn in re-|of human cuomfurts. So} , 

amount of labor on others, deserves to be very se- light, but political Orvpaite will trivaip But jin 7 for a rece for his produce. His turn. ‘Thisis the spontaneous course of in-| eral, the condition of the pony Lay mat, 

riously considered. a ie rs in order to accomplish our purposes, the peo-| produce is a drug, there being no purchas- dustry and trade; but is it therefore the most gute: 
This inordinate love of money has led an ingen t- 


ple must have the right kind of } 
they must be aroused to action, | 
our appeals to their reason, tot! 


depressed; for while the few Produce and 
the many only interchange and consuine 
there can never be enough to supply ali ne. 
cessities. But bring the manufacturer t, the 
side of the farmer; render the interc} 
of productions direct simple and cheap in- 
stead of being circuitous, complicated and 
expensive, and you double the number of 
producers and diminish that of unproductiy. 
consumers, and thus diffuse independence 
and plenty to all. This is the great end of 
protection. 

This article is already longer than | had 
intended, and I will refrain from commen: 
on the subordinate errors of Mr. Smith's es. 
say. 1 will weither controvert nor retort the 


ge,jers. The merchant cries out ‘dull times,” 
*thard times,”” because he is in the want of 


customers. Yes, the merchant cuslomers are 

and to their interests. Our D ii just atlin Mass. He goes there for his articles of 
this time, are prejudiced against Agricultural | merchandize, and he must of course go there 
papers and Societies, Agricul ur I science, | fur customers, The money paid for these 
Agricultural experiments and Agricultural | articles is sent fiom the State, and, like No- 
improvements in general, but thee prejudi-|ah’s dove, returns not again anto us any 
ces will fall and reason and t light wili| more, This is in part the cause of our hear- 
triumph over error. bh ing so often, that short, but not sweet sen- 

We have all seen how the tence, proclaimed from the house top and at 
been excited on the subject of the corner of every street, “hard times,” 
ance reform, and has not the Patget “hard times.” Gentlemen, “encourage your 
lantbropist wept for joy at the geand result?|}own,”’ buy of your own mechanics, let char- 
Why sot make one more great. ile in the | tty begin at home; and soon the farmer will 
work of promoting human happiness? To ad-| find a ready market for their produce at their 
vance Agriculture wiil add strength to the|own doors, and the merchants’ customers 
temperance reformatiog and it may well be | will be near at hand and not afar off. Thus 
said to every thing else caleulated to elevate | we can be mutual helps one to another, and 
the condition of our country. As Agricul-| become in due time a prosperous and happy 
ture advances the mechanic arts, manufac-| people. P. 
tures and commerce will advance with a firm| Dee. 17, 1842. 
and steady pace, and these reacting again , —— P 
upon Agriculture will stimulate the farmer Protection the Cause of Enlightened 
anew. Will not a safe and enlightened sys- PUICARTHRUCT. 

BY HORACE GREELEY. 


tem of policy be adopted by the general, and : 
by each of the State governments, and thus A friend recently called my attentiou to an 
article by Gernit Smitu, in a former num- 


build the foundation of the future pell, being ber of this journal, arguing the impolicy and 


aad magnificence of our republic? injustice of protective jegistation, on the as- 
- JOHN E. ROLFE. sumption that it conflicts with the dictates of 
Rumford, Dee. 1842. an expansive, all-embracing philanthropy 
- _As my own researches upon this subject have 
1 w0I Thal been protracted, and have led me to conclu- 
MECHANIC S ADV OUATE. sions directiy opposite to these which Mr. 
—_—— - —= —_ — | Smith so complacently assumes as the basis 
An intelligent class as qe ap is cms. os jotlis argument, 1 must ask the favor of a 
Chous, Never, a8 a Class, indioient. w new! Sk PO . » 
ates of ideas ; the new views of the relations of | wee oe - te pages for are ply. 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical teat oe protection comtempl ate? To de- 
properties and mechanical powers digclosed 10 the termine this, let us look «at the state of facts 
well informed mind present attractiins, which un- | antecedent to its adoption. 
less the character is deeply sunk, ate sufficient to A band of industrious citizens bid adieu to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt |\i\eir old and thickly peopled mother country, 
pleasures.— Everett. - eatead 6 nA a aenaeill ne phot 
gland, for instance,—and make their 
homes in a new and distant region—we will 
say Illinois. Having the earth to subdue, 
buildingsto erect, roads teopen, &c., with 
land cheap, fertile and abundant all around 
them, it inevitably follows that labor will be 
dearer wih them than in the country they 


ous writer to sxy, that in the common 

« Worth means wealth, and wisdom the art of ac- 
quiring it.” This is seen in the favor and respect, 
shown to suchas are rich. What an influence it 
gives them, beyond what knowledge, or eVen vir- 
tue, would secure? The language we use betrays 
it. We say that a man is rising in the world. But 
we do not mean that he is becoming more enlight- 
ened, or virtuous ; but merely that he is accumula- 
ting property. We call that gain. So when we 
inquire after adsent friends and acquaintance, the 
question is, “are they gaining, how are they ma- 
king their way in the world?” If the qnestion is 
answered in the affirmative, we are satisfied. We 
do not ask whether they are storing their minds 
with useful knowledge; whether they are cultiwa- 
ting heavenly dispositions ; whether they are be- 
coming more holy, sre exerting @ stronger and wi- 


advantageous? Ithink cleaily not. Do you 
ask why? Because, thongh cloths may be 
transported from Birmingham to Springfield 
or Peoria far less than two per cent. of their 
value, snd thus may be sold there at a lower 
mouey price than ifmade in the State, yet 
their purchase from England by Illinois im- 
poses the corresponding recessily of export- 
ing the grain of lilimets to England; and of 
this process the cost is not two, but two hun- 
dred per cent, which must fall upon the pro- 
ducers either of grain or cloth, or both. 

Am I understood on this pomt? Let me 
venture a still further iilustration: the aver- 
age price of wheat throughout the world, is 
about one dollar per bushel. It is of course | offensive impatations of ‘selfish motives and 
above this wherever the consumption is much | narrow views with which that essay abounds 
greater than the neighboring production; + | being content with a simple exhibition of the 
is very far below it where the production is|truth. His assumption that Free Trade 


in excess and any adequate market for the | would be undoubtedly advantageous if it were 


surplus is remote or reached with difficulty. | anly universal, may be tested by the precr- 
Thus in central 


' Poland and on the inland | ding observations. What he can mean by 
plains of Southern Russia. it is usually below | euvlogizing the German ‘*To!l Union,” which 
filty cents a bushel, as in central Indiana or | is simply a pr tective tariffand a most effi. 
Iilineis; at Dantzic it is ninety, and at Odes-| cient and beneficent one, as like that desired 
sa about eighty cents; and, allowing soime- | by the friends of protection, here as possible 
thing fora probable rise in case the British! passes my comprehension. But I forbear 
Corn Laws were abolished, it would probably | farther remark.— American Labo er. 

be worth in Liverpool, on an average, not|— 







now allows only the suggestion of some of the 
means. 7'he superior advantages of knowledge should 
be early impressed on the mind. Let this be done 
by often setting forth the danger and guilt of pla- 
cing wealth, as an object of desire and pursuit, @- 
bove knowledge. Let it frequently be a topic of dis- 
course in the domestic and social circle—in the 
school room, and the hall of legislation. Let the 
cautions and instructions of the bible on the sub- 
ject be oft presented. Let the press and the pulpit 
be enlist -d. 

Much might be done by elevating the standard of 
education. Let the followersof Christ set the ex- 
ample. Letthem show that they are more enga- 
ged to have their minds enlightened, their hearts 
purified, than ‘to be rich, Let them practically 
der christian influence, and are ripening for heaven. | :each the world, that there are objects more wi r- 
Some are treated as reputable; but were their tal- thy of pursuit, than vieing with others in the cost- 
ents, character, habits, or any thing taken into the | liness and splendor of their furmture, equipage; 
account, except their property, they would be held | and establishinents; than keeping wp caste. 
disreputable and villainous.—We see the general| There should be much prayer to God, that, by his 
estimate in which property is held above knowledge, | grace, he wiil incline men, supremely to regard their 
in the greater facility with which an establishment | immortal interest. Let every one do all in lis pow- 
for making money can be got up, sustained, and car- | or to correct this great evil. 


ried forward, than a literary, charitable, or religious; Jn view of the means of mental, moral and spir 
institution canbe. Ifa prospect of profitable in- | tual improvement, with which God has so richly 
veztment is presented, the requisite funds can be | favored us, we have great reason for sincere and 
procured at once; but present a prospect equally | fervent gratitude. His mercies to us, the past year, 
promising, that an institution may exert a most sal- |have bern exceedingly great, “ The earth has 
utary influence on the intelligence, virtue, or hap-| hroug't forth by handfuls.” The voice of health 
piness of the commnnity, and you may ask for the We 
requisite funds in vain. Thevexed boun- 

The late President Harrison, in “a discourse on dary question has been amicab!y and satisfactorily 
the aborigines of the valley of the Ohio,” speak-|setrled. The gospel of God our Saviour has been 
ing of “the extreme deficiency in the knowledge | continued to us. 
of many men,” says, “J ain loathto give another | 
reason forthis decline in the taste for historical 
reading, because it indicates also a decline in pat- 
riotism. lallude tothe inordinate desire for the 
accumulation of riches, which has so rapidly in- 
creased in our country, and which, if not arrested, 
will ere long effect a deplorable change in our 
countrymen. This basest of passions conld not ex- 
hibit itself in a way to be more destructive of Re- 
publican principles, thah by exerting an influence 
on the course @ education, adopted for our youth. 
The effects upon the moral condition of the nation 
would be like those, which would be produced upon 
the verdant va!ley of our State, if some quality in- 
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more than one doller and twelve cents per) gypyarey ~TAINNENT Fre AT 
bushel. Now, admitting that we are to ae GENERAL INT ELLIG ENCE. 
our cloths mainly of Europe, as ve caturally | oe ieee 
would in the absence of any Tariff on either LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

side, itis certain thac we must produce alirge| The Steam ship Britannia, Capt. Hewitt, arrived 
surplas of grain and export it, and that we | at Boston Wednesday P. M. in 17 days from Ly. 
should find no adequate market for it owt of | © Pvel- 
England. To England, all will agree, a por- 
tien of our grain must then go, as ut has gone, 
and is now going, iu the face of the corn laws. 
This, then, isa consequence as inevitable ‘as 
fate; that the usual price of grain throughout | :he passage in 13 days, 6 hours. 

this country, especially in its grain exporting | _ The steam slip Great Western, which left New 
sections, must be the price in England, less York on the af.ernoon of Nov. 17:h, arrived at L v- 
the cost and charges of transporting it hither. | “'P0e! at 10 o'clock on the 30th, having made ber 
In other words: Wheat being worth $1 12 in aaa rt. mp and “ - spr? SE pred sapeieet pee 
Liverpool, must generally be worth abou’ New York =n Sdeoetest. | y any steumer deiwern 
90c. in New-York, 75e. at buffalo, 65c. at) Tho most interesting news, and by far the most 
Chicago, and 25 to 35c. in the grain-growing | j apertant which has reached us trou the oth: fcon- 
heart of Iilipois and Indiana. This is not | uncnt for many months, is the imellyence brought 
hypothesis; it is justified by undoubted and | by an intermeciate overland mail, whieh left Bom- 
daily occurring facts. At this moment Iili- bay Oct. 15, of the irmination of the war in China, 
neis merchanis ate in New-York seeking to 7. ® treaty of Peace with the Emperor Chin; and 
eoutract for the sale of wheal st 90 cents a teu Seermapenet the fe in Affzhanstan, 
bushel, stating that they oud buy at home y the recapture o Cabul an Ghuznee, and the 
ahundantly at 30 cents, while the cost of trans | 








She brought 29 passengers fron Liver. 
° " ic ¢ c P y 4 
has been generally heard in our dweltings, a Sis Hel  pescer-~y = paliailinas 
erp to aiilax, 
The steamer Caledonia, which left this por Nov. 
16, and was detained at Halifax 9 hours, arrivs d in 


Liverpool on the evening of the 29th, having mace 


have ad peace in our borders.” 




















Its ministrations have been at- = 
tended by extraordinary effusions of the Holy 
Spirit. Greater numbers have been converted to 
God than in almost any preceeding year. More 
Srotherly love and union have been manifested 
than for the last halfcentury. More than hereto- 
ture bas been cone for the intemperate, the licen- 
tious and the enslaved. The abounding in every 
youd work demands praise toGod. Let us ponder 
un his abundant mercy; on the personal, domestic, 
socia! blessings, secular and apiritual, received, till 
holy gratnude shall swell our hearts, and cause our 
lips to break forth in sungs of thanksgiviog and 
praise. 

















“Encourage your Own.” 

Mr. Hormes~ I noticed an article in the 
Farmer, not long since, taken from the Ports- 
mouth Journal, bearing the above caption; 
and, as the principle contained ip these words 





release of all the Englieh and Judi prisoners. 
The provincial condi'iona of the peace with Chi- 





have left, or other countries in a similar con- portation to New-York is about 60 cents. na are that China is to pay $21,000,000, in three 
> : : a : y . : ; y« ars— 6,000,000 to be paid before the British troops 
_ Ne 1; ms wen is correct, and is of vast importance to the|@itton. The superior demand and price for lam new ready to make a concession | ¥' ie paar A at 
imical to vegetable life — we banparted oe te The Triumph of industry. ; P , labor will cont.nue for a long indefinite period which every careful observer of prices will|™! Mérew Wom Nenkin—the pert of Comun end 
sources of the magnificent river, by which it is advancement of the interests of Maine, as —probably, unless there shall occur seasons | consider liberal--viz: that the same broad- tour other ports to be thrown open to British mer- 
adorned and fertilzed. ” NO. 5. well as other States, | have chosen them as . 


What can be more absurd than to devote so 
much more ingenuity,and persevering eners:y to 
the acquisition of property than of knowledge. 
Every degree of valuable information may be turned 
to some good account. But what sums of money 
are kept by the owners totheir hurt? What good 
is there “save, the beholding of it with their eyes ?” 
It is ¢ source of care and anxiety to its possessors, 
and, in too many sad instances, a grievous calamity, 
a dreadful curse,to their children. What does a 
man need of a hundred thousand dollars; of fifty, 
or even twenty thousand dollars? How few make 
it conducive to their own welfare? What reason 
can be assigned for making such ample provision 
for the body, while the mind is left in a famishing 
state? When they have acquired a competency, Palm 
to employ from eight to fourteen hours a day in ad- | Prespertty the people are laborious. We 
ding to their property, and not a single hour in at- have seen somewhere, the motto ‘The world 
tending to some branch of useful learning, is su-|is governed tov much” whether this motto be 
premely unreasonable. Well has it been said, “ our 
expense is almost all for conformity. Jt is for cake 
we run in debt: it is not the intellect, not the heart, 
—not worship that costs somuch. Why need any 
man be rich? Why must he have fine horses, fine 
garments, handSome apartments?” and a host of 
other costly articles, “only for want of thought.— 
We dare not trust our wit for making our howise 
pleasant for our friend, and so we buy ice-creams. 


chants, and consnls to reside in them—Hong Kong 


of severe pecuniary embarrassment, until the ww de ceded to Great Britain—and all British eub- 


a fit caption for what I am about to write. javetition of the new country has become 
I have before called the attention of the rca-|eatly assimilated to that of the old. While 
ders of the Farmer to this subject; and | it continues, at any rate, aed probably for 

‘ : . . | some time afterwards, this state of things will 
hope they and you will pardon me for again 


‘ : . be presented: the old country will produce an 
alluding t0 it, and: E) should nolyowere it not\excess of manuiaciures, or those products 
for its importance. 


comparatively small in bulk in proportion to 

‘* Eucourage your own.” ‘These words their value, whereof labor is the principal, and 
should be had in rememberafice by all who land the-subordinate, element. of'productian ; 
do business, of whatever amount or kind. 


while the new country will produce a corres- 

ponding excess of agricultural staples, and 

They should never be forgotten. Let the | these will be exchanged between them res- 

merchant, when he replenishes his stock of| pectively. This is the stare of things, the 
goods, remember them. Let the farmer, when 
he is about to purchase farming utensils or 


indefinie continuance of which Mr. Smith 

regards as so desirable, that to interpose any 
wearing apparel, think of them. Let the 
merchant, let all classes, when they are buy- 


obstacle by legislation is nothing less than a | at the same time a vast home market for grain | Que ever says that he was in excellent besith and 
ing articles of foreign manufacture, forget 


cloth which, in a state of absolute Free Trade, 
would be imported from England and sold in | jects who are made prisoners to be reteased. 
Lilinois for three dollars a yard, would, under The Chinese payments were to be made. six 
a protective Tariffso highas to secure its | mill ons down, six millions in 1843, five in 1844, 
manufacture in this country, cost the J/linois | 49d four in 1845. 
consumer four dollars a yard. | am confident | | By an express received in London from Paris on 
this disparity is greater than facts will war- 39 _ ue - ears that a eieamer had arcived from 
raut, however high the duty: but let it pass. | “°"*\0 at Saez, bringing Miz. Meloum, Ue Scrs- 


i ; : ; tary of the English legation, and news that the 
Here is the difference in the price of cloth, | p,- . Yon 


‘ ; '» | Emperor of China had given hie adhesion to the 
and regarding this only, free traders assert it | treaty, but refused to sign it until it shou'd be rat- 


as an obvious truth, that protection taxes the | ified by the British Queen, _ hk was however part- 
farmer a dollar a yard on his cloth for the | ly executed and half the first instalment of monry 
benefit of the manufacturers! But, regard-| 8d been already paid, and confided to the frigate 
ing at the same time the price of grain, the Blonde, which was to sai! directly for Englen’. 

failacy of this assertion is obvious. The same Prince Metternich has been ill, it, was even re- 


; . . ported that he was dead, but according to- the |a- 
policy which raises the price of cloth, creams | te9t seérunte hie health wae considerebly fretored. 


Mr. Hotmes: All political economists 
agree that industry is the cause that produces 
national wealth and prosperity. 





Philosophers 
tell us that if you increase the cause the ef- 
fect must also be increased. To increase the 
umount and power of human labor must be 
in politicai economy a desideratum. But if 
we are to adopt some modern notions, politi- 
cal economy as a science is totally useless. 
A community or a State may attain to a con- 
siderable degree of prosperity without the 
trouble of investigating causes. A State 
having a sluggish or inactive government may 
attain to a considerable degree of wealth and 











Mrue or false, it is incontrovertible that our 
legislators do not often 
knowledge. 


posses ton much 
But what shall be said of the 
let alone system? Ifthe final view of all ra- a a h fact 
; yen . “¥ ; ‘ red w -w country can manufacture 
tional politics is, ‘‘t! : w l ites eee : 

a , *‘the production of the dar ies town, than it is when received in relation for itself at cheaper money prices than it can 
gest possible amount of happiness in a given 


buy, it will be prevented from #0 doing by 
tract. of country” will not a wise government the vast manufacturing capital concentrated 
sometimes stimulate the people to action? 

















national sin--a churli=h denial to the people | st Pitsburg, Cincinati, Louisville, and in ev | spirits, 
on both sides,"of a just and fair participation | ery junction and waterfall throughout the en-| [It was supposed that the British Parliament would 
in the bounties of Providence, and enjoyment | ‘ire country. The farmer has no longer to) meet for the despatch of business, until the usual 
tui ind [ i ri > . iod, until the first week in February. 
: . of the fruits of their own industry. Let us isend his grain by a devions and oft interrup- | Pero’, . 7 
— not; for, unless they are remembered, examine: ited navigation some four thousand miles to | sade aires in Conasqatpes of the LL on re 
and the principle ; ‘ . = ‘ : . ; esses in India and China, has appointer Ad- 
. P , P ern: “ade attyte yer Phere is ee doubt at a!l that, in the omtire he mouths it has to fill; they are all around miral Sir William Parker, Neaj. Gen, Sir Henry 
ene fe neti oe at rae out et ee imposts or other obstructions, this him; he is emenge them; and bya law re! Pottinger Maj Gen. George Pollock, and Major 
ous as a people, nor wealthy asa State. The exchange will continue for ages, or even cen- mt as gravitation, the price < wheat | Gen, William Nott, tole Knights Grand Cross of 
inciple i : it res tures, because even after the time has arri-| throughout our own country rises to the ave-/ ihe Militsry order of the Bath. 
principle is no less true as it reyards a State | ’ rage of the world: and, instead of having a) Foor vessels, not of large dimensions, had just 
distant, fluctuating, doubtful market for his | arrived in the Downs from Canton, all bringing ves 
i , > . . . > ; 
to a nation. ‘*Encourage your own” should wheat, at a price which sets him thirty or for a smovnt about : - lion suede. 
t t ; ily obtain sixt vere is n ta word of news frown France. 
seal Baits Same a —_ 4 y Sparn—an insurrection had broken out in Barce- 


be the motto of all nations, of all States, of 


He is accustomed to carpets, and we have not sufli- 
cient character to put floor cloths out of his mind, 
while he stays in the house, and so we pile the 
floor with carpets.” * Would it not be more befit- 


But it will be said that a good government 
will protect the rights and liberties of the 
people and this is enough. But some re- 
gard we think should be had for the inlerests 


all towns, and of all neighborhoods. 


All admit the correctness of this principle 
tn theory, but almost all disregard it in prac- 
To make this apparent, let us examine 


tice. 


in the old country, which cagital, perceiving 
that a large and profitable market is about to 
be closed against its products by home com- 
petition, will glut that market at prices even 
below cost, for a time, in order to crush or 


door. 


cents to a dollar a bushel for it athis very 
Awtal@s, while his cloth may fora 
time cost him twenty-five per cent more, noem- 
inally or in money, it really costs him less la- 
bor* less wheat, or whatever be has to sell, | afier their victory. 


lona, under Durando, but it appears to bave been 
-uppressed. The Captain General occupied on the 
24h San Felin, Sarrie, Gracia. and even Sa, 
where the revolters had stationed an advanced post 





the course usually adopted in the transaction 
of business. But before proceeding let me 
say that these remarks are calculated for the 
meridian of Maine, for there are evils con- 
nected with the pecuniary transactions of the 
people of this State, which ought, and whieh 
must be removed ere the child, Maine, will 
equal its parent, Massachusetts. 

That our natural advantages are equal, if 
not superior to these of any State, no one 
will, I think question. Ifso, why are we so 
much indebted to other States, or rather, to 
Mass. for so many of the necessaries of life? 
Or why go we there for so many of them? 
Because we do not in practice eacourage our 
own. We purchase things there because it 
has become a custom, because we can get a 
cheap arlicle cheap. How many thousands 
of dollars are annually carried from this State 
for articles which might be manufactured a- 
mong 4s as well as else where, if proper and 
sufficient encouragement were given. For 
instance, the article of boots and shoes, to- 
gether with many more which might be men- 
tioned, are brought every year in large quan- 


ting rationai, accountable beings, to qualify them- 
selves to entertain their friends and company by 
enlightened conversation on useful and interesting 
topics ; than to confine their efforts to procuring 
what may minister gratification merely to their bod- 
ily senses? How many spare neither time nor 
money, which they can command, if they do not 
take what belongsto others, when they expect vis- 
itors, to have their houses not only neat and orderly, 
as every house ought to be, but to kave splendid 
furniture, the choicest viands, condiments, pastry, 
and sweatmeats ? But no sort of provision is made 
to improve the intellect or heart. Do not men treat 
each other, in this respect, as though they were an- 
imals, incapable of more rational enjoyment than 
can be derived from eating and seeing? Had we 
not become so sensual, would not such treatment 
be considered an insult?—Many think more, and 
actually expend more, to enlarge their farms, ex- 
tend their trade, increase their bank stock, to erect 
spacious and splendid buildings, to finish and fur- 
nish their rooms in an elegant style; than to culti- 
vate their minds, to purify their hearts. Their ward 
robe must be furnished annually with what is new 
and beautiful, but their library is seldom replenish- 
ed. Their few books are often chosen rather for 
ornament and amusement than fur solid instruction 
and improvement. But why should more hundreds 
be spent in furnishing the house than tens in pro- 
curinga library? Why not have globes, orreries, 
telescopes, microscopes, and other optical instru- 
ments, philosophical and chemical apparatus, in- 
stead of such costly mirrors, lamps, tables, sofas 
and carpets? If the soul is of more value than the 
body, why not provide as adequately for its wants? 
Why should we make our minds the mere servants We have heard of the rapid strides of agri- 
of our bodies? This is really degrading the under- 


t| culture and indeed every other branch of pro- 
standing. eis pouring contempt upon the superi- | ductive industry in Great Britain But to ad- 


—_ : ’ vance the happiness of the people of G. Brit- 
*Library of ictal ain is a Herculean task. The chosen few 


cripple its infant rival. This has alreacy 
been done more than once in the history of 
our country. Many will readily remember 
that, alter the pettce of 1815, when the man- 
ufacturers of Great Britain found their mar- 
ket in this quarter disputed by eur own es- 
tablishmevts, which had grown up under the 
protection of the war, they fairly deluged our 
ports with their fabrics at prices ruirously be- 
low cost, publically advertising to sell them 
in Bosten at ‘pound per pound’, that is, what 
had cost $4,44 in England, for $3,33 in Bos- 
ton. Here was an immediate loss, but it was 
doubtless more than counterbalaneed by the 
ultimate gain, through the destruction of a 
rivalry, which tended to limit their present 
profits, and threatened ultimately to destroy 
the American market altogether. Their con- 
duct was precisely in accordance with the 
policy of Great Britain, as expounded by 
Chatham, Cobbett, Brougham, and other 
competent authorities. 

Let me give another illustration on this 
head: The mineral zine. which is now ex- 
tensively used among us, has been svld in 
New-York as low as five or six cents a 
pound; itnew commands ten cents. Inex- 
haustable mines of it exist in New-Jersey, 
from which the country would readily be sup- 
plied at six cents per pound. Yet no one un- 


tities from Mass. and this year there is a compe - — of Eocene dertion 
of them, so much go, that the manvufac- producer iu the absence of any duty, would 


turers of them in this State, (what few there) throw down the price of the article to five. 
are of them,) are almost entirely out of em-|°"4 ig gy thine ov fuge pep Said = 
j No *% . »| ining t merie¢an miner, roying 
fed wraete 2 Rates ether oe of all this? the thousands of capital invested fin the en- 
ave we not the materials of which they are terprise. It costs lutle or nothing to imjpurt 
composed? Have we not the bark, the hides, | the German article, it bei ht over as 
the ingenuity and skill sufficient to manu- 
facture them here? We have. Yes, we pro- 
duce the former in abundance, and we are 
equal to our neighbors in the latter, or rath-| facilities of the foreiga miner, would . 
er, we have the raw material, the natural a-|less enable hin to 


by forty to seventy-five per cent than he would | Poxrueat.—-Latest accounts from Lisbon rep- 
have paid for it under free trade. And yet | "erent the affairs of P.rtugal as stil in a distracted 
he is'told, and sometimes made to believe, | ®#t¢—the jgovernment bankrup’, and trae very 
h a. him for tl iP hee. much depressed. There are not hess than filly per- 
that protection taxes a or the special ben- |... confined ot Combra for alleged offences 4- 
ht of the manufacturer' gninet the gevernin ut. Some of them have been 
Let me state this result in another shape, | in jail over four yea:s, without being able to ge} * 
which perhaps will come nearer the position | trial. 
and the sympathies of Mr. Smith: The star-| 


ofthe people. Could the imagination be 
brought to view a State consisting of 10,000 
naked savages boasting of their liberties, we 
should discover nothing calculated to enlist 
our admiration. And again, if we should be- 
come acquainted with the history of a coun- 
try, distinguished for its immense wealth, for 
its skilful industry, enterprise, intelligence, 
and almost every thing else that can consti- 
tute national strength or national glory, but 
unhappily the wealth and power is swailowed 
up by comparatively a chosen few. Here is 
not the abode of national happiness, although 
the goverament professes to be republican or 
free. Money is power, and knowledge is 
power, but knowledge is only calculated to 
make the poor man more miseravle. Indeed 
ignorance would be very desirable, for 
Knowledge would only convey clear ideas of 
a hopeless condition. This is a splendid pic- 
lure of what our country may be; but may 
heaven grant that wiscom may unite with 
patriotism, that we may bend the liig aright, 
and that we may accomplish great and noble 
purposes. But I have ofien asserted, and 
still assert, that a properly conducted agricul- 
ture will coustitute the main sheel-anchor of 
our national liberty. 

As political science advances in our coun- 
try, we shall find that more and more res- 
peet will be paid to the skilifil Farmer. 


Russta.—There are symptoms of Gisnontent in 
: : oat . | Russias, but it is dfficult to judge how much they, 
se ae a Rees ne we = yee on +} a@moant to. Tt appears that several officers belons- 


an ' Nec ~ cow, and to the division of Arenburgh, have been 
is idle to think of relieving your necessities, | arrosted, charged with » conspiracy to overturn the 


so long as of every ten barrels of flour we | existing government. The conspizacy is enid to 
‘ i k he | have had ive ifiestions among different 
pay fer a piece of cloth, five are taken by the | have had extensive ramificstio g 
forwarders, shippers and merchants for trans- | corps of the soldiery, fei + Ee 
portation and profits, two more by your gov-| Srawa.—The trousies of Syria appear to De sv 
‘ . : . | far from a settlement as ever. The inhabitants «! 
ernment for duties, and one by your aristoc- | 


- . : : | of Bechare had revolted and defeated 400 Turki-h 
racy and established. priesthood in satisfac-| troops who were entering the mountains from the! 


tion of rent and tithes, leaving but two to) side, Symptoms of revolt had also manifested them 
you. But we wanteloth, and are willing to} selves from other points. A caravan proceeding 
yay you for it more liberally than we now can; 
ods come here and make it, and we will 
protect you against the depressing competi- 
tion of the Old World. Come and setile a- 
mong us; you can make as much cloth here 
as where you are; for water power is cheap- 
st than steam, while wood, ashes, oils, cot- 
ton, aud many other articles used by you are 
also cheaper, and will longer continue to be. 
Come to us, then, and follow your vocations, 
and we will save between us the enormous 
sums now swallowed up annually in the bot- 
tomless gulf of transpertation and commplica- 
ted trafhe; and while you recewe treble the 
grain for your cloth, we will receive double 
the cloth for our grain that we now do, and a 
vast diminution of non-productive labor and 
useless taxes upon industry be effected.’ 
Such is the spirit, such the aim of protection; | yyijj., N. York on the Let inst. The builling dr. 
Mr. Smith may condemn them as cherlish, ctroyed was amall ima a iersiting. sovunie’ © 
selfish isti i proper; jano atleman na oe, his wife, 

I cont eelahiy a 2 rar ms we ered children. Mr. B. and wife, and the gran’ 
sala a clearer pe putin genereus ap- children slept on the ground Meor, sad tne som"? 


: . . jeteirs. The son, 16 or 18 years of age, “a* awak- 
prectation would convince him that they pro- l ened by the flames poseiins Laan hie room. All e* 


pose nothing inconsistent with the most) dind-| cape by the stairs being cat off, be junped from the 

















from Ssomascus to Bey rout, under an escort of A . 
baninn soldiers, had been stopped and plunderce by 
the Drusee. 
—-252—- a 
Destruction of Steamboats. ‘The Louisville Jonr- 
nal gives a list of steamboats sunk by obstructions 
in the Western waters, from July Ist, 1841. ' 
Dec. et, 1842—seventeen months, The numer 
lost ix sizty-nine! Independently of thie num 4 
there have heen many boats materially damegee, 
but which have been recovered and repaired. These 
boats which have Leen damaged, toge'her with 
those which have been totally lost, in a period of 
seventeen months, we have no doubt would make 
an aggregate of Joss sustained by the obstrnetions 
in the Western rivers, eqnal to one fifth of tho 
whole number engaged in the trade. There are 
abont fonr handred steamers employed in navig": 
ting the Western rivere. 








Awful —A most calamitous fire orcured at Croyle 
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~ FReorespay, Dec. 21.—Mr Berrien presented a 








‘adow, and immediately attempted to force the 
w adenine ee euee ?~ and the 
hi le ones ; but failing ta this he sprang through the 
window into the apartment in which they slept mace 
ene grasp upon the bed, bat his parents were gone ; 
the little ones too had left theit bed ; and tow al- 
m st overcome with the emoke and heat, he was ter- 
ec d te fly for bis life through the window he bad en- 
t-red ; leaving his parents aad the children to their 


WVhen the flames had consumed al} and teft the 
building a mouldering heap of ruins, the crisped and 
blackened bodies of the four were found. They 
hed left their beds before the entrance of the young 
inan, aed sunk dowa in all probability, from suffuca- 
ion in attempting to escape by the dvor. 


% ’ 
Proceedings of Congress. 

Friday, Dee, 16—'The Senate did vor sit. 

in the House Mr Toland prevented a resolution 
calling apon the Treasury tor information, as to 
whether any charges had been made upon Jonathan 
Roberts, and ifso, directing him to furnish copies, 
&c. A motion to suspend the rules so as to re- 
ceive the resolution, was lost, 96 yeas, 86 nays— 

two thirds, 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the Appropriation bill, and the remainder 
of the session was taken up in discusains the ques- 
tion whether Mr, Llassler, the Director of the Coast 
Survey, was mentally and physically incompetent 
tor the office he hulds. The question arose upon a 
motion of Mr. Halsted of New Jersey to strike out 
the appropriation of $50,000 for the coast survey. 
Mr Halsted, Mr. Mallory, and Mr. Cushing thought 
none loo much of him, and Mr. Wise, laudee him to 
the skies, ‘The Committee not having made wp 
their mind at 3 o’clock on the subject they rose, and 
the House adjourned. ; 

Sarturday, Dec, 17—The Senate did not sit. 

In the House, a bill in relation to land heretofore 
given to the Kentacky Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, was paseed. 

The House went into committee, on the Appro- 
pria ion bill, and a debate on Mr. Hassler’s compe- 
tency was conducted by Messrs. J. R. Ingersoll, 

teynolds, Wise, Tillinghast ‘and Gilmer; the latter 
centleman move to reduce the approvriation for the 
coast survey—the hook for the Hiasler speeches— 
from $50,000 to $20,000, and this amendmendt was 
aceepied by Mr. Ayerigg. 

Monday, Dee, 19.—I12 the Senate, several memo- 
riuls were presented; among them, one by Mr. Buc- 
hanan, from certain Philadelphia hat manutacturers 
praying that hatters furs may be imported into tLis 
country, free of duty. 

Mr. Conrad moved a resolution of inquiry inte 
the present situation of Mexican claims, owned by, 
and allowed by the late commission to citizens of 
the United States, 

Mr. Tallmadge presented the memorial of certa n 
citizens of the city of N. Y. praying Congrese to 
piss an act compensating sufferers by French spoli- 
ations prior to 1800 

In the House, Mt. Gamble, of Georgia, snnoun- 
ced the death of his colieague, Mr. Habersham, in 
an appropriate inanner. ‘The House passed the n- 
sual resolutions of respect and observance, and im- 
mediately adjourned, 

Turspay Dee, 20.—Nothing of moment was done 
in the Senate to-day , but to debate the reselution 
of Mr. Benton, calling upon the President tor infor- 
mation in regard to the Quintuple treaty. Mr. Ar- 
cher and Mr. Benton had some trifling sparring, and 
after Benton had abused the treaty of August, and 
the Holy alliance. to his satisfaction, the rerelution 

wie laid on the table. 

In the House, a resolution of Mr. Gwinn, calling 
upon the President for what information he may 
have about the mutiny on board the Somers, was 
aegatived—and the House then took up the bill re- 
pealing the Bankrupt law. Mr Everett spoke a few 
words in itsfavor, Mr. Barnard made an admira- 
ble speech against it, and was followed by Mr. 
Winthrop, very ably, on the same side, in a short 
speech. Messrs Payne of Alabama, Gordan and 
Bowne of New-York, were io favor of the bill re- 
pealiug the law. while Mr. ©. J. Ingersoll proposed 
to refer it to the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
instructions so to amend the old law, as to inelnde 
corporations, and, to strike out the voluntary pro- 
visions. The latter plan has many advocates, but 
1 doubt whether it will prevail. TP rather think the 
bill will pass, modified eo as to take effect afier ite 
paxenge, instead of, as it proposes, on the Sth De- 
cember. A motion for the previous question was 
not sustained, only forty-six voting in favor of it, and 
the House adjourned at 3, P. M. without coming to 
any conclusyno. 


petition from a number of citizens of N. York, rem- 
onstrating against the repealofthe Bankrupt Law, 
and setting forth the reasons for their prayer. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Benton presented a memorial from Washing- 
ton County, Vermunt, asking for a repeal of the 
Bankrupt Law. 

Mr Linn, from the Seleet Committee, reported a 
Bill fer the occupation and settlement of the Oregon 
Territory. 

The calender was takan up, andtwo Bills consid- 
ered, as folluws ° 

A Bill granting donations of land to citizens of 
Arkansas. 

A Bill to authorise the relinquishment of the 16th 
section of lands granted for achvols, and the entry of 
ether lands in place of them. 

The Senate at an early hour, on motion of Mr. 
Barrow, adjourned, s 

Hovse —The committees were called for reports, 
when, 

Mr. Gowen, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
perted aresolution that the House will meeton Fri- 
day and Saturday next, the 23d and 24th instant, at 
10 o'clock, fur the purpose of disposing of private 
claims upon the calendar. Adopted. 

The morning hour having expued, the bill to re- 
peal the Bankrupt Law was takeu up. 

Mr. Cushing appealed to the gentleman from South 
Crrolina, Mr. Pickens, who moved the previous 
question yesterday, and which motion was now pend- 
ing, to withdraw the call, to enable him to submit 
an amendment. If the gentleman would consent to 
do this, he would renew the motion. 

Mr. Pickens acquiesced. 

Mr. Cushing submitted his amendment as an a- 
mendment to that of Mr. Barnard, and moved to 
commit the bill to repeal the Bankrupt Law, and 
the pending propositions, to the committee on the 
Judiciary. 


The question was stated on agreeing to the mo- 


tion of Mr. Cushing, when. 


Mr. Hopkins declared himself for an unconsdition- 
al and unqualified repeal ; and nothing short of this 


would satiafy him and the American peopie. 


Mr. Cave Johnson moved to instruct the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to bring inthe bill, at twelve 


o'clock to-morrow. 


Mr. Wise contended that they could repeal the 
Let it be 
He, however, was unwilling to 


law as well now as at any other time. 
forthwith repealed. 
place banking corporations under its provisions 


Mr. Charlies Brown of Pennsylvania, was for in- 


cluding banking institations ; and he expressed his 
opinien that if these institutions were driven trom 
the country, the people would experience almust 
inmediate relief, 

Mr. Arnold said that from the experience which he 


had had im his own State, he ventured to say that if 


the law vould be continued in force for four years 
longer, it would be one of the most popular acts ev- 
er passed by Congress. 
ir. Saltonstall obtained the floor, and the House 
adjourned. val 
On Thursday in the Senate, Mr. Benton’s reso- 
lution calling for information relative te the African 
equadron, and to any proposition that may have 
been made to this Government for the assumption 
of State Debts, were adupted. 
The debate on Gen. Jackson's fine was continn- 
ed, till on the reception of the appropriation bill 
from the House, its further consideration was post- 
poned till Tuesday. 
The House was oceupied on the appropriation 
Bill, which was finally passed. 
The Bankrupt Bill—was laid over in the House 
to make way for the appropriation bill. ‘Tt will 
probably come np to day. The National Intelli- 
vencer says—“Let not the friends of the law de 
“<ive themselves with false hepes as to ite fate in 
Congress. A bill will certainty pass for the repeal 


the dato ot the repeating or modifying act, is aot se 
certain,” 


mioy weeks, Whether ic will be repeated ar mod- 
ited as from the first diy of the bie or from 


-@- 

The U.S. Brig Somers.—The metencholy oe- 
currence on boar i this ship, and the consequence of 
good or evil to those concerned, require the great- 
est caution and deliberation before the peblic mind 
arrives at any conclusion concerning it. The fects 
ean only be truly and fully exhibited before the 
constituted tfiboualof the country, and it becomes 
therefore the daty,as we believe, of the conductors 
of the public press, to abstain, as far as practicable. 
from giv'ng expressions to opinions, until fall and 
fair investigation is made into the matter. The 
Government has ordered that inquiry. A Court, 
composed of men of the highest character, and 
whose names are most endeared to the country, 
has already been detailed. Justice will be done— 
full Justice. 

We therefore deem it improper to admit into our | 
co}umns any further remarks or comment apen the 
subject, except such asthe Department shall an- 
thorize. Nothing has yet been pubtished under its 
authority. Justice to the dead and to the living, 
alike require that we should do nothing to prejn- 
dice the ease in the mind of the court, or of the 
country. ‘The honor of the service, and the integ- 
rity of the laws, are safe in the handa of the pubtic 
tnbunals. Let us abide this decision. —Madis mian. 


The Washington correspondent of N. Y. Expres: 
in speaking of the reception there of the news of 
the matiny on beard of the Somers, and the fate o! 
young Spencer, saye : ; 

“The public sympathice are strongly with the 
afflicted parents, but the opimon here though not 
que unenimous, is general as tothe justice of the 
sentence of Commander Mackenzie. The whole 
matter will be thorongh!y investigated by the Na- 
vv department and Congress. 

Mr. Spencer has two daughters here, one a Mrs. 
Morris, her hushand holding an office in the De. 
partment of War, and the other an unmarried 
daughter. The mother is aiso here, a very estima- 
ble woman, and now puite overwhelmed with the 
sorrow eecasioned by the tragical end of her off- 
spring.” 
Mr. Spencer waz in the War Department, on 
Tuesday, attending to the dutes of his office. 


Isle of Pines —The Navy Department. it is said 
immediately on receipt of Commander McKenzies 
ordered a vessel of war to proceed with all despatch 
from Norfolk to this Island—which lies off Cape An 
tonio (Cuba) in lat. 2131. The Island has tut few 
houses op it, which are concealedin bushes—is of 
considerable extent, and has good wells of water.— 


N. Y¥. American. 


U. S. Brig Somers.—The government has order- 
eda Court of Inquiry in the case of Brig Somers. 
This Courl will consist of Commodores Stewart, 
Jones and Dallas, with Ogden Hoffman, Exq. ax 
Judge Advocate, and that it will commence tts sit- 
tings on beard the recetving ship North Carolina, 
at Brookline, on Wednesday nest 


The Latimer Case —The Bee 
tains the following paragraph:— 


of Saturdiy con 


A messenger, the bearer of a requisition from the 
Governor of Virginia apon Governor Davis, for an 
Executive Warrant, demanding the body of George 
Latimer, asa fugitive from justice from the Biate of 
Virginia, guilty of the crime of larceny in said State, 
arrived in this city some ten days since, and on last 
Monday week, proceeded to Worcester, to the resi- 
dence of his Excellency, to whom he made known 
the object ofhis visit. The Governor notified the 
messenger thar he must take counsel in the matter, 
and accordingly delayed an anawer till yesterday 
morning, when he refused to comply with the de- 
mand, and notified the messenger that he would for- 
ward a written reply tohis Excellency of Virginia 
The bearer lefi this city for the South yesterday af- 
ternoon. We ace promised acopy of Governor Da- 
vies reply, as sovn asit is, received. 


Horrible Brutality.—A man named Williams, ro- 
siding at the time near “Lick Skillet,” in Winston 
county, some two or three weeks since, took a littie 
negro girl, and swung her up ina horizontal poss- 
uen, ber head shout two feet from the ground, and 
her ieet about one fowt, and while in this position 
commenced whipping her. Every time the girl 
wade any demonstration of pain, tue fiend jogged 
her with a sharp stick he had prepared for the oc 

casion. In this manner the monster coutinued his 
crueiiies nearly all night, or oatil he was fairly tir- 
ed out, when he released his victim; she died the 
next day and wasboried, The neiviabors suspect- 
ed that all was not right, disintered the body, held 
an inquest over it, and brought ina verdict accor 

dingly. The Sheriff with a posse of men went in 
por-wit of the miscreant, but they were unable to 
eatch him, he having fled. Williams has hereto- 
fore borne a good moral character, but it is now 
surmised by many,that he al o whipped to death 
unother negro girl, asthere ia another grave near 
the epot where the last onfortuname victiin was 


Yo Aagnets, Sth Inst. Renj. M. Carlton so Miss 

Elizabeth H. heir ometrs Vassalboro’ 
fo Litchfield, Reuben H. Goddard to Miss Jane 

8. Howard, 

Iu Branawick, Theedore S. McClellan, Eq. to 

Mixa Mary Jane Owen. 

eae et al Eleazer C. Getchell to Jane Helen 
ark. . 

In Milo, Augestys C. French to Miss Harriet 8. 

Hale, of Exeter. 

A Monson, J. Henry Pullen to Migs Mary L. Da- 

Vid-on. 

[SSE 

DKLED, 


In Palermo, Dee. 2, afier an illness of four years, 
Mrs . Sarah Jane Greeluy, daughter of Dr. E. P. 
Huntuon, aged 27. 
fo Bangor, William Rice, Esq. aged 67. 
In Rast Sangerville, Nov. 24. Isaiak Knowlton, 
aged 75, formerly of Sherburne, Mass 
In Vienna, Asa, Wood. He was found drowned 
in hiswell. We believeit is not ascertained how 
he got in. 
In Guilford, Vt.Capt. Jonah Cutting, aged 80,a 
revolutionary soldier, and une of the firat settlers of 
thetown. Col. Saqwel Cutting, aged 51. 

In Wickford, R. t George Cogdun, a revolution- 
ary soldier, aged 82. 


—_— 
— 


—— 





reece Se 
BHRIGHMPON MARK & T.,—Moatay, Vee. 19, 
1842. [Reported fur the Bustun Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 
4 At market, 500 Beef Cattle, 2500 Sheep, and 175 
wine. 
Beef Cattle—We quote a few exter at $4 75.— 
First quality, $425 a 450; second do, 350 a 375; 
third do, $3a 3 50, 
Sheep—Luts were eold from 75c to $1 50; Weth- 
ers from 1 50 te 2 50. 
Swine—Lots to peddle, selected, at 2 1-2c for Sows, 
and 31-2 for Barrows = At retail, from 3 to 4 1-2e. 
a _-_ 
uli asivva Bediord Boar. 
Lge Subscriber gives notice that he bas a first 
rate full blouded Bedford Boar, which he keeps 
at his premises. ‘Chose who wish to obtain this ex- 
cellent breed, ean nuw do it.—Price 50 cents for 
his services.—Ie also has a full blood sew of the a- 
bove breed, from which he can sell pigs te those who 
desire. He has alsu a half blood Boar, «ff Bedford 
and Berkshire blood which will stand at tre same 
place for the accommodation of these who wish his 
services, DANIEL CRAIG. 
Readfield, Dec. 26, 1842. . . 

















Commissioners \ oltice. 
ae subscribers, having been appointed by the 
Judge uf Provate for the county of Rennebee, 
Comutisstoners ta receive and examine the elains 
of the creditors of GREENLIEF FRENCH, iate 
of Winthrop, deceased, represented insolvent, here- 
by give notice that six munths trom the bth day of 
November last are allowed for creditors to bring in 
sud prove their claims; and that we will attend to 
that service at the office of Samuel P. Benson, in 
Winthrop, on the first Saturdays of February, Mares 
aud April west. 
SAM'L P. BENSON, 
NATUAN FOSTER. 
Winthrop, Dee 29, 1312. 3wd2 


ONLY ONe DOLLAR. 


Alexander’s Messenger, 
The Cheapest News Journal in the World!!! 
Every week furnishing tts Palrons with Thirty-siz 
Columns of Interesting Intelligence, and only One 
Dollar per annum ! 


("TERMS & PREMIUMS for 1842...) 


For Sirty Dollars forwarded in one remittunce, in 
corrent tiils—the Pablisher will furnish sixty-one cop- 
ies of the Messenger for one year, and also present the 
agent procur.ng the same, with a copy of Von Rot- 
teck s General History of the Werid, trom the ear- 
liest times uniil the year 1331, iv four volumes, i//us- 
trated by twenty-four Engracings—first Ameiican 
edilivn, handsomely bound. 

‘or forty dollars—forwarded in the same way— 
forty-one copies of the Messenger, for one year, will 
be jurnishea, and ulso a copy of Sir Walter Scotts 
Popu'ar Novels, completery in twenty-five volumes. 

For twenty-five dollars—-torwarded as above— 
twenty-six copies of the Messenger will be furnished 
for one year, and also a copy of the Quarto Edition 
of the Holy Bible, illustrates with Engravings, and 
veutly bound. 

‘ur fifteen ‘ollars—fifteen copies of the Messenger 
will be luruished for one year, and a Premium to the 
agent forwarding the same. of either of the following 
works, viz-—The 1000 Night's Entertainment, 
in five volumes, with Engravings ~ The Dramatic 
and Musical Oli», consisting of popalar Plays, Songs 
and Ballads, set to Masic, with Engrasings—or a copy 
of Every Body’s Album, an amusing work, in one 
volume, with Engravings. 

For ten dollars—Every agen’ procering Ten Sub- 
scribers, and forwarding the subscription price in one 
remittance, will be eniitied to wa additional covy, 
| gratis 

‘The terms for a single subscription is tro dollars 
per annum, or one dollar for six mouths—always in 








interred, which is supposed to be that of a gir! thar 
disappeared suddenly about a year ago.—4la'a 
(Miss) Gazeit?. 

(G The above is from a paper published ina 
Siate where slaves are considered as property, and 
we should like to know what right the “neighbors” 
had to hold an inquest upon a man’s property. Do 
the “reighbors” in slave States hold inqiests and 
bring in verdicts every time people kill hogs and 
sheep and cattle? It seems that there was an un- 
warrantable interference in this case, which calls 
loudly for an indignation meeting against all the pro- 
ceedings of the Sheriff.— Boston Courier. 


U. S. Senater from North Carolina.—Wil!iam 
H, Haywood was on Tuesday last elected United 
States Senator from North Carolina, in place of Wil- 
March next. All other candidates having been with- 


drawn, the votes stood—For Haywood 95, Graham 
69, Saunders 2. 


South Caro'ina U. S. Senator.—Judge Muger was 
elected by the Legislature of South Carolina on the 


Calhoun, resigned. 
We are informed bya letter from Vienna that 


lus wel! on the 13th instant. 


term. His age was 23.--Augusta Age. 


by fire. 


and there is no insurance.— or 


Whig. 


quantity, at three quarters of a cent per Ib. 


time, for assault and battery on his wife. 


ganizations and efforts for mutual improvem<ont. 


—>>—— 
To Subscribers. 


session of the Legislature. 


him, who will receipt for the same. 


Marvied. 
In Augusta, on Thursday evening 
C. Fuller, Raadulph Meath to Miss 
ward 


Ja Wilton, 14th inst. by Rev. 


by Rev 





of the bankrupt law, fn part, ifnotin whole, before 








Capt. Reb't Patten of Frankfort. 


liam Graham, whose term expires on the 4th of 


Idthinst. U. S Senator in place of Hen. J. C. | 


Mr. Asa Wood of that town, was found dead in| evinces that their efforts have been appreciated by 
A jory of inquest was | 
had on the body, and returned. a verdict that he 
came to his death by slipping into the well in the 
act of taking uo a bucket of water and was drowned. 
He returned home from Angusta the evening pre- 
vious having served on the Grand Jury the present 


Belfast Academy Burnt.—On Saturday night last 
the well finished, finely located and beautiful build- 
ing, the Belfast Academy was entirely consumed 
It seems that ashes had been taken up and 
deposited in the second story and hence the canse 


of the fire. The loss to proprietors, is, about $3000 
Good beef was recently sold at Cincianati by the 


A Tender Husband.—J ‘hn Duck t was held to 
bail in P..iladelphia on Wedneaday, for the fifleent> 


The N. Y. State Mechanic expresses the opinion 
that the Mechanics of Maine are in advance of 
those of any other State in the Uniou, in their or- 


Samurt Woop, Jr. Esq. Representative from this 
town, will act ssagent for the Farmer during the 
Subscribers at a dis- 
tance can send money by their Representatives to 


——————————————————[—————__——_—===_——[2==== 


Eecity Wood. | the year 1343. 


Mr. Perham, J. the Publishers aod P 
Stone Lyford, to Mise Olive B. Patten, daughter of | 


advance. Four copies will be sent for one year, for 
| five dollars, as hervtolore 

Postumaste’s ure authorized, and generally willing. 
(to forward money to newspapers free of expense, 
where the letters are signed by themselves. Perso is 
wishing fo transmit, will, therefore, when it can be 
done, write just what they want the Postmaster to say 
for them, by so doing they will only have the troub'e 
of signing. Postmasters will take care to endorse 
their names on the outside also—the word free can be 
written by any one, end is of no use in frauking a let- 
ter. No letters are accepted at our Office, unless the 
postage is paid. 

Address, CHARLES ALEXANDER. 

Athenian: Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 

Good Niws for American Youth! 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
Robert Merry’s Museum 
EDITED BY 8S. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of Peter Parley's Tales. 
COMMENCING JANUARY, 1843. 

Since the commencement of this work—now the 
most popular juvenile periodical extant—it has 
lever been the aim of the publishers to make it de- 


serving of the liberal encouragguent which has 
been extended towards it; and its subscription list 








the public. 

On the first of January next.a new volume will 
commence ‘The character of the work will not be 
changed. Its design will remain the same, and the 
publishers would assure their patrons & the pablic 
that their efforts will be unceasing to render it 
worthy of being a companion for the young. To 
plant the seeds of morality and trath in the youth- 
ful heart, to instil virtuous principles and motives 
into the mind, to aid in pleasure and amusement. 
These have been, and will continue to be, the end 
and aim of the work. Every article will be thor- 


and great care will be taken thatit shall) not con- 
tain any thing incensistent with the object in view. 


History, 
Geogruphy, ele. 


These will ve accompattied 


Poetry am Music wiil be called in to assist. 
tien. 


meet the approbation of its patrons. 
Tue very téwest Teams. 


One Copy, . . . One Dollar. 
Siz Comes, * Five Dollars. 
Thi-teen Copies, ~~ . Ten Dollars. 





lishers should strictly adhere tu the cash system. 


insertions and b a a copy 

the prospectus, Marked with ink, to the Boston 
. | Hiecation office, shall be entitled to the Museum 
All letters must be 


BRADBURY, SODEN & Co. 





oughly digested before it is admuttted into this work, 


Soa ofthe leading features of the Museum are 


Biography, Geology, Natural es 


w 
lighter matter in the fourm of Tales, Sketches. Bae 
ventures by Sea and Land, Narratices of Rema*kea- 
bie Occurrences, Anecdotes, Fubles, Allevories. ete. 
Fivery 
availavle means of renlering the work sprightly, 
instructing and entertaining will be put. in requisi- 
Numerous aud speladid embellishinents and 
illustrations will be inserted, and the ty pographieal 
appearanet of the Museum will be such as will 


The great expense incurred in getting out a work 
{lish the Museum renders it necessary that the pub- 


Editors and others who may give the above three 
of the paper contaming 


post paid, dnd addressed to 
tora, 









i ae ee a a 


ve to Delinquents. 
C.ose at hana. 






1Gth of 








The ' Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, 
(Seaver & Rozarns, and Norzs & Rozgrss,) at- 
iently for a long time for those in- 








md the:n their jast dues, now find that a 
large amount of old accounts remain unsettled, 
which they must collect to satisfy their owu credi- 
tors. We Rave now deliberately come to the con- 
clusion, and Would say to one and ail, that on the 
16th day of January next, all our outstanding xc- 
counts will be left with Attorneys for mepiatTE 
collection. We give this early notice, that all hon- 
est persons may have sufficient time to make remit- 
tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 
that all such wil] heed this call immediately, and 
thus relieve us fron the unpleasant necessity of ta- 
king the legal measures for collecting what should 
have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which 
we had a right to expect. Let nove camplain of 
this, but by an early remittance strive to atone for: 


their past me@glect under the lenity we have ever 
shown them, 


GOOD BARGAINS. 


7 Subseriber having purctised in Boston, since 
the 14th imst. his tuck of Piece and other goods, and 
hasing bongit much | ter than asual, he thinks vwing to 
the peculiar state of business at this prevent time, that he 
parchased umeh lower than he could have done at an 
earlier period and consequently can affurd to sell at pro- 
portionably lower prices, and ashe has no inelinahon 
te rust out prefers working even at a very low rate, 
he will in aggordance with this feeling end the hardness 
efthe times, offer bis goods ut very—yes, extremcly 
low rates. 


For Cloaks and Dresses. 
He would ‘nvite the attention of the Laties, to bis 
Orleens Cloths. Alpnceas , Alpacea Serge, A' paces 
Lastre, Alepines of various kinds and prices, Camble- 
teens do. do.—Paria Cloths do, do.—..erinya do. do. 
Mous De Lain edo. do do. Gro De Nap—Gro De 
Swiss —Piaia and Fig’d Silks. 


Caiicoes, 

Somaav that T hive not counted them, American 
from Sto 15 cts per vard English from 15 to 25 ets. 
A great variety of P tterns of Mous De Laines. partica- 
larty adapted for Misses and Children’s dresses— Alen, 
Plaided Woolseys’ Fig’d Plannels and Fig'd Merinos, 
&e Ke 

For trimming Dresses, Clonke &e., Loop and Builion 
Fringes, Fig dand Plain Bindings. 


For Comfort, 


Comfortab'es, Muffle'a, Admirables, Paris Net, Plaid, 
Morav.an, Thib t and other Shawts. 


For Gent's. Top Centa. 
Diamond and Plain Beaver, Pilot Cloths and Cam- 
blets = Por Pants, Varis Cord, Corded and Plain Cassi- 
mers and do. do Sattinetts, 

Brown and Bleeched >heetings from } to 14 yards 
wide. 

















Tailors’ Trimmings. 
Chini & Crookery, also—Bard 
Weare. 


A general assortment of 


Oils, Paints, \ edicizes and 
qaroceries. 

Theahove with a great variety of other goo:ls not 
pirticularized are to be sold at the very lowest rrices 
for C i-h, and in proportion low for other good pry or 
approved Credit, at the stere formerly ocenpi d by the 
Subseriber and more recently by Benjanm I. Cush- 
man. Exq. SAMWL CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, Nov. 2ith 1842. 


A Great Chance for 


CHEAP BARGAINS, 


Can be found at the BRICK STORE in Winthrop, a 
large assortment of the diferent hinds of Guods wanted 
iu the country, jast we eased by a fresh supply of 
Engtish and West India 


Son Ds 


Among which can be mentioned é 


Yard wide Sheetings, 

From 5 to Scents per yird. A_ nice article of fine 
Sheetings, consisting of Dover H.& D. Hamilton and 
Lawrence Cloths from 10 to 124 cts per vard. Bleach'd 
Sheetings and Shirtings fom § to 124 ets per yard. 
PRINTS 

Without number, among them a splendid variety of 


Eeghsh patterns, prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard. 
‘Together with a general assortment of 


Bo:inet-silks Ribbons, &c 


A quantity of Lace Edgings an! Insertions, White 
BI ck ane Grecian Lace, Lace Veils, Sik Shawls and 
Seorfe, Silks Fan-y Hd fs , Black Sitk Hdk’ls., Silk 
Pocket do. Fig'd Black Silk Scarfs, &c. 


For the t.adies, 


We have purchased articles suitable for the season, 
consisting in part of Plain and Figured Alepines, Eolines 
Double and single width Alpaceas, Cotron and Silk 
warp d».,Aloacea Serge,Silk & Cotton warp Camblets, 
Printed Saxony. Double and Single width Mous de 
Luins of various styles & prices. Mousde Lain, Thibet 
and Uighland Shawls, Hdkf's and Scarfs, alvo a saperi- 
or article of Cashmeretts expressly for Ladies Cloaks 


For the Gentlemen, 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres and Satinetts the cheapest 
and best assortment we ever had (which is say ing con- 
siderable,) Beaver Cloths front 53 to $5. 
We have a new article for winter pants, called 
ASPHUALTUM, made from good wool, and ae thick as 
a thin buard, to be sold as iow as one dollar 25 cts per 
yard. Ribb’d and plain Cavsimeres, Satinetts &c. &c. 


Velveteen! ! 

A number of pieces figd and plain Giraffe and Vel- 
veteen Clothe, and Boys Caps of the same. 

Furs. 

Buffalo Robes—Coney and Jennet Skins for wim- 
ming Ladies Cloaks, Fur Caps &c. 
—~ALSO.— 

Back Skin Gloves and Mittens, Comforters, check’d 
Linse ys, Roslyn Piaid for children’s weary Red, White, 
Green, Yellow and spoited Flannel, Worsted Braids. 
Black and White Tape, Large and Small, Silk and 
Worsted Cords for binding coats. White and Brown 
Linen. A general assortment of 


Tailors Trimmings. 





a goed assortment of Crockery and Hard Ware. 
Medirines, Paints and Oiis, 
A LARGE QUANTITY. 


IRON & STEBL, 


and the market. 
will be sold low for cash by 


STANLEY & CLARK. 


Horse Blankets, Cards, Sleigh Belle and Whips, with 


Of various dimensions, sizes and prices to suit the times 
Nails from 3d 66d. 41 of the above 


; 


ECTORAL BALSAM of Spikenerd Blood Root, 

Wi'd Cherry and Comfrey.—The most effec. 
tual remedy ever known for Colds, Coughs, Asthiuin, 
Conswimptions, Whooping Coughs, Spiding of Liood, 
Influenza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Breath. and 
ALL APFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 
ht affords wond-rfal relief to those taboring under 
these complaints, and the use of one bottle will sati-fy 
the most incredulous that they a healing power 
aa THING HERETOFORE DiIscoy- 
Around each bottle is a Treatise on Consemption. i's 
Cauees, eyitptoms and cere, with full and particular di- 
rectiona for using the Balsam. what food, drinks, clo- 
thing, air, exercise, &c., should be used. 

his Valuabie Healing Cough 
Balsam, 
Possessing the restorative Virtues of many Reots and 
Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great care, 
can be obt.ined of the regularly appointed Agents, Mer- 
chania, ‘Traders, Draggists, Apotheesries, aud Dealers 
in Medcines throughout the N. E States. 
For Sale, whotesale and retail, at the Doctor's Office, 
15 Hanover Srreet, Poston; also by STANLEY 
& CLARK, Winthrop, and by al! other Agents in the 
State whe sell Dr. Richardson's Biuers. 
Price 50 Lents. 


Astonishing News! 
CONSUMPTION CAN BECURED: 

IMPORTANN FROM ENGLAND. 
eee subscriber announces with no little pleasure, 
to the American public, and perticalariy to all 
those afflicted with that scourge, CONSUMPTION, 
and other affecti ns of the lungs, that he received, on 
Friday, by the steamer from England, a lever frou the 
celebrated Dr. Buchan, announcing the gratilying in- 


telligence that he has sppoinied bia his Agent in this 
country for the sale of 


Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam 
of Life. 


For the speedy and effectual cure of CONSUMP- 
LION, Coughs, ¥ a 1 other diseases of the Cgest 
and Lungs, as well as for the presention of thuse 
diseases in persons with whom they are hered- 
itary. 
For the last five yeare the Hungarian Balsam has 
been in extensive use wm Great Britain, and throughout 
the Continent of Europe, where a has completely as- 
toanded the Medical Faculty, by its unparatieled suc- 
Céss iu Curing some Of the most hopeless cases of Con 
suaption ever broaght ander their notice. In the hos- 
pitals of Paris and tondon all other remedies have 
been thrown aside, by order of medical overseers, and 
no other i¢ to be aduituistered in future butthe Henga- 
rian Balsam. 
iCpPA committee of seven of the most celebrated 
physicians of London, who were requested by Dr. 
Buctinn to test the eflieney of the Balsam, and give 
their anbiassed opinion of its merits, have, ander their 
own names, unreservediy pronounced it to be an 
UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC ! 
and they anhesitatingly recommend thot it be kept on 
hand in every family of a consomptive tendency. ‘lheir 
joint ceriiticate accompanies each bottle. Dr. Bachan 
nas b en elected an honorary member of all the prom- 
‘nen? medical societies of Europe, and the Queen of 
England has lately signified to him, that, in conse. 
quence of the greit benefit he has bestowed upon man- 
kind by the discovery of his Balsam, it is her intention 
shortly to bestow apen him the order of Knighthood. 
The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—in 
all cases of Pa! monary Complaints it gives 
IMMEDIALE RELIEP. 
A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, ard 
open 2t once the fvuntain of health and strengih to the 
afflicted. 
TRY IT—TRY IT to-day—tomorrow is uncertain, 
and in case of lile and death, should never |e appealed 
to. 
Price of the Balsam, only $1 per bottle, wit! full Di- 
rectivis, Disseriation on Consumption, Notices aud | 
Certificates of Remarkable Cures, Xe. 
DAVID F. BRADLER 

Dr. Buchan’s sole Agent fur the U. tates. 

62—CUURT STREET, BOS'TON—62. 
Opposite the head of Brattle Street. 


STANLEY & CLARK, Agents for Wir throp. 
‘Shrice-Week vy Age. 


os subscribers propose to issue THe Acer three 
times a week during the next session of the Leg- 
islature. 
It will contain, in addition to the report of Legisla- 
tive debates and proceeding«, ihe News of the Day, a 
synopsis of Cong: essienal procee:lings, and the original 
matt-r which appears in the weekly paper. It is in- 
tended that ihe reports of proceedings shall be full and 
accurate, and the sketches of debates as complete and 
perfect, as any that have been published at Augusta. 
‘The character of the questions likely to come before 
the Legislature during its approaching session, will 1. 
tach tu its proceedings, a degree of interest, certainly 
not less than in former years. "The Districting for the 
choice of Members of Congress, plans connected with 
the liquidation of the debt of the State, propositions of 
Bank reform, and other important matters, cannot fail 
to render frequent information tram Augusta, desirible 
to all who fevl an interest in pablic affairs. 
In consequence of a series of accidents, we were | 
not able last winter, to obtain the services ofa constant | 
and regular Reporter, in the Senate. We hase now 
made arrangements, which will insare as such eer, ices 
in both branches of the Legi-lature. 
While however, the Publishers of the Turice- 
Weeury AGe feel justified in pledging themselves to 
furnish, in any event, faithful reports o! the doings both 
of the Senate and House ; it is obvions, that apen the 
extent of the subscriptions obtained, must depend the 
fulness and completeness of their sketches of debates. 
With a little effort on the part of those to whom 
this Prospectus is addressed, it is hoped that soch o 
subscription may be obtained as wil! justify the expense 
of as extended reports, as it would be, on any accoant, 
desirable to have. 
And we may add. that as without this effort, we 
cannot hope te avoid a considerable loss from the pub- 
lication of an extra paper, a loss which we ought not to 
he compelled to bear, we feel abandantly justified in 
asking our friends who may receive this Prospectus, te 
aid us, so far as they reasonably cans in obtaining « 
remunerating subscription. 
The price of the Turice Weexxy will be ONE 
DOLLAR for the Session. It will be published on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, which will 
accpmmodate subscribers on all the important mail 
routes. , 
(> The prices of all subscriptions must be paid 
in advonce. No order will be complied with, un- 


ied by the money. 
leas accompanies oy WM. Be SMITH & CO. 
Augusta. Nov, 22, 1842. 


‘whrice-weckiy Journal. 
?E*HE Subscribers propose to pvblisha paper three 
l times a week during the session of the Legisla- 
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Penobscot Exrhange Coffee 


HOUSE, 
Erchange Street, Bangor, Maine. 


the east side of the Keuduskerg Stream, anc 
travelling community. : 
The subscriber, ana recently opened this wel 


patronage. 


*. 
Travellers may 


edto the House are large 
with careful Hostlers always in attencarce. 
Horses and carriages furnished at short notice. 





19 Sehoo! strext, 


Boston, #127) ~Nessaxn at. N Y, 


HIS large and convenient Hotel is situated on 


has been recently fitted up. and is new in every res- 
pect well adapted to accommodate the business and 


kaown establishment, seliciis a» share of the public 
His castomers will find every attention 
paid to theic comfort and convenience, at moderate 
yl enter their names here for all the 
of Steamboats which leave the city. Attach- 
and convenient stables, 


ture of 1843, at $1 in advance. Their Thrice-weekly 
and Daily papers heretofore have ecarcely ever been # 


prying the expenses, Last year they pablished none, 
and the prospect of remuneration this year is not «n- 

couraging, but as faithfui sentinels of the press they feel 
'} hoand to make every effurt for the political regenera- 
jon of the country. 
‘ wc ‘The price of the geper will be ONE DOLLAR 
for the session, payable in advance, as heretofore. 


a 
TO FAMILIES & INVALIDS. 


source of any profit, and have sometimes fallen short of 









The following indtspenanble family reme 
dies may be fonnd at the vilinge drug stores, 
and soon at every connutry store in the state, 
Hemewber and sever get them unless they 
have the fucesimile signature of 


Lomidiai oo the wrappers, as all others 


by the eame names are base iarpositions and counter. 
tes. If the merchant nearest you has them nol, 
urge him to procure them at 71 Meiden-lane, the 
Text Ume he visits New York, or to write for thes. 
No family should be a week without these remedsea 


BALDNE'SS 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, FOR THE HAIR, 
which will stop it if falling out, or restore it on bald 
places; and on children make it grow rapidly, or oo 
those who bave lost the hair from any cause. 
ALL VERMIN that infest the heads of children 
in schools, are prevented or killed by it mt once.-- 


Find the name of COttnetich#Mer on 


it, Or never try it. Remember this always. 
——_- 


RHEUMATISM, end 


positively cured, end all shrivelled muscles and limbs 
ore restored, in the old or young, by the Iwotan 
Veeerasre Exixim ano Nerve axo Roxe Lintingnt— 
but never without the name of Comstock & Co. on it. 


PUES 8: 


are wholly prevented, or governed if the atiack he 
come on, if you uae the only true Hays’ Lixinent from. 


Comatock F Co. TSS) 


and every thing relieved by it that admi’s of an out 
ward application. It acts like a charm. 





Use it. 


~J 

TIORSES wa have Ring-Bone, Spavia, 
Wind-Galls, &c., are cured by Roors’ Srectrte; and 
Foundcred horses entirely cured by Roofs’ 
Founder Ointment. Mark this, all horsemen, 

——— >. 

Dalley’s Magical Pain Eix- 

tractor Salve.ve-eThe mos: extraordiuary 


remedy ever invented for all new or old 


BURNS8& sS6AL DS 


and sores, and ore STS It has delighted 


thousands. It will take out al! pain in ten minutes, 


and no failure. It will cure the P| i: E S 


LIN’S SPREAD PLASTERS. 


A better and more nice and useful article never wae 
made, All should wear them regularly. 

LIN’S TEMPERANCE BITTERS: 
on the principle of substituting the tonic in ploce of 
the stimulant principle, which has reformed so many 
drunkards. To be used with 


LIN’S fEjie) re)3) PILLS, supenor to ah 


others for cleansing the system and the humors affect. 
ing the blood, and for all irregularities of the bowe!s, 


d the general health. 
an ¢ general healt &ector-O C$inw 


[See Dr. Lin’s sig- 
nature, thus :) seu 


HEADACHE 


DR. SPOHN’S HEADACHE REMEDY 


will effectually cure sick headache, either from the 


NERVES or bilious. Hundreds of families are 


using it with great joy. 
en 

DR. SPOHN’S ELIXIR OF HEALTH, 
for the certain prevention of or any 


general sickness; keeping the stomach in most per. 








fect order, the bowels regular, and a determination to 
the surface. -C.0&D-S,| GDS CO UG I'S! LBG i "Ss. 
pains in the bones, hoarseness, and SROP SY 


are quickly cured by it. Know this by trying.” 
SSS ee 


CORNS.—The French Plaster is a sure cure. 





t/ 


Tis 8910902 









hair any shade you wish, but will not color the skin. 
———=——__—_ 


SARSAPARILLA, comstock’s com 
POUND EXTRACT. There is no other prepara 
non of Sarsdparilla that can exceed or equal this 
If you are sure to get Comstrock’s, you will find 
superior to all others. It does not require puffing. 





EPERe HU we oS 


CELESTIAL BALM 


OF CHINA. A positive cure for the piles, and ett 
external ailings—all internal irritations broug!t to the 
surface by friction with this Balm j;—se in cough, 
swelled or sore throat, tightness of the chest, this Balm 
applied on a flannel will relieve and cure at once. 


Fresh wounds or old sores are rapidly cured by it 
——_@—-  - 


Dr. Bartholemew’s 
HXPECTORANT 
will prevent or cure all incipient consumption, 


COUCHS -&# COLDS 


taken in time, and isa delightful remedy Keimem. 
ber the name, and get Comstock’s. 


KOLMSTOCK’S VERMIFUGE ~ 
eradicate all AYVM@) 34 ,¥, S in children or adu!s 


with a certainty quite astonishing. It is the same as 

that made by Falnestock, and sells with a rapidity 

almost incredible, by Comsteck q Co., New York. 
Se 

TOOTH DROPS. KLINE’S—cure effectually. 
—_- -_—_—>—-- 


according to act of Congress, in tie yenr 1842, b Comstock 
Cs. 0 the Clerk's otlice of xe Bouthern District of New Yo. . 


By applying to our agents in each town and 
village, papers may be had free, showing the mos 
respectable names in the country for these facts, so 
that no one can fail to believe them. 

§g- Be snre you call for our articles, and not 
be put off with any stories, that others are ms 
good. HAVE THESE OR NONE, shoald be 
YOur Mvttowcand these never can be true ond geunine 
without our names lo em. All these articles to be 
had wholesale and retail only of us. 


CUMSTICT EGO ions Presson 


"1 Maiden.Lane, New York. an4 of onr agents. 


SAM’L ADAMS, Hallowell. 














Thrice- lVeekly. 
“begs y SEVERANCE & DORR. 


Augusta, Nov. 10, 1842. 


1) GOP Oar friends in the several towns in the State will 
confer a lasting favor upon us, by procuring subscribers 


Notice. 

R. HOLMES, having concluded to resnme the 
D practice of medicine, would respecifully inform 
those who desire his services. ihat he may be found 
it the office recently oceupied by Da, Crane, 1” 








¥or Sale. 











HENBY MORRILL. 


MIFE Subscriber has for sale, cheap for cash, one 
Parlor Stove, oe Box Stove, Sleigh, Harness 


Carr's amie or at hie residence. 
Winthrop, Dee. 17, 1842. 5t 





uchanus’ 
UNGARTAN BALSAM of Life, for sale 
wholesale and retail by 





lo Skin. . CYRUS BISsifoP. 
wn Wintkrey, Dee. 3, 1849. 


Sy} BAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, Me 


- 


Pe y the {wen j Hardly had the: husband got off---which 
he did no tip-toe, closing the door so softly 

after him, that even Mr, Sully was in doubt husband, being able to stand it no longer, 

whether ne had gone, or whether he had only flung open the door and begged her to walk. 

got frightened and crept back into the front] in! 

parlor. to hide himself---when the other door 

opened slowly and softly, and the wile peep- 

ed out, and asked ifthe sitter bad gone---I 

ee Bae i aoe So. said she. 

‘fie, Madam—how sho 

sitter was a he ? we pee haem ep 

‘Oh—I knew the step!” _ 

‘Knew the step, Madam!’ Here was a 
pretty kettle of fish! For a moment the paint- 
er believed they had tumbled head first into 
the fifth act, and spoiled the catastrophe; but 
the next he was reassured by the lady's ad- 
ding, that she knew it was a man’s step, and 
that the person, whoever it was, happened to 
have a slight creak in his shoes, & ways try- 


too had somett Kegte say—and then smiled— Op 

| snd then both ed foolish—and then the rary Awnouncement 
PLEASE READ! > 

The Boston Miscellany, 


AXxD 
LADY'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

A new Volume, commencing Jonuory, 1843 
THe publishers of this highly populer work. ia, 
king preparations for the publication of a new vel _ 
wouid tend » their heartfelt thayks to the readin wae 
lie, for the exceedingly liberai patronage— far —_ 
their most sanguine expectations—which has sore 
stowed upon their enterprise during the pust year wt 
thoagh a twelvemonth only has elapsed since jc fwd 
te appearance in the jiterary field, wnd that tuo 8 -~ 
circumstances of peculiar disadvanta ge, viz, 1} . iam. 
sure of the times—the great competition jn this hee 
whieh they expected to meet from Periodicals ibe 
- | sinee established on a solid basis, and the knowled : 

of the fact, that oumerous attempts had been made < 
viously, to locate a magazine of a parely literar cher. 
aceer 1a this quarter of the United he 


ee ge. 
ay be, ng portra your husband.” tas 
sale seilieny and ought to ‘Sol do, Mr, pe cer he 
ter than any other living man. Let us have! vows he won’t—and so, ve 
it. Magazines are st ses. Their as-|take himb org wag if I can 
sortment should be large and complete—or in| myself without his knowledge, an 
the language of the first of articles we nu- ee. glictvee finished ae ey Ry 
ion,” —but st up in a : 
merous to mention,’ and therefure op g. up i Juprere are 
The twenty-fifth is the anniversa- 


that I] may encourage you; and others who ) 
“é h d\ help me? 
resemble you—not me—in their shyness an P — aa ae epadive s 
» he wou 


self-distrust—on their laziness and selfishness ry § 3 

r pe try to tell. a story myself—a story -delighted with my picture, t 

not founded or fact, merely, -and embellished | never ask me to sit jest [should turn round 
upon him and make the same request. There 
you see how it is.’ 


out of all shape and resemblanee; but a story 
ich i ther true; true in every partic- 
eg ep strange; tbat if a three act) ‘Can it be possible!’ thought Sully, who 
slav-were made up from it, and procured up- had begun to hive all sorts of mi ivings,, 
cai when the lady first entered upon the subject; 

but now that he looked into her face and saw 


= ; P Pee. S tas ‘ ’ oN a fad tg nity 
See aes zu Madam! I thought you wanted a 
- . ‘ oo ae 

a es 


n't sir; he 
nie lo 


POETRY. 


The following article is copied from the British 

Critic of October. Ik LU age the pes of A. Gueve-, 
» ‘New Yor : 

aS ey kane desired of the Lord, which I 
will require, even that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all ine days of my life, to behold the fair 
beauty of the Lord, and to visit his temple.” —Pesal- 
ter . 


As she moved away, she entered, tremb!- 
ing from head to foot. Both looked up—the 
wife screamed!/—and the husband was all}. 
aghast! ‘My dear!’ said he—and then he 
stopped short, overwhelmed with astonish- 
meat and perplexity. ‘Oh dear!’ answered 
the wife, and then she came to a full stop, 
and both stood staring at the two pictures and 
rubbing their eyes, very much as if to satisfy 
themselves that they were broad awake. 
Well, and what then? 
Why then—my story is finished. 
What a scene for the stage! — 
Yes—and what a lesson to people who go 
through the world, gathering always and nev- 


“The first dear thing that ever I loved 
Was a mother’s gentle eye, 
That cradled my intancy ; > 
I shall never forget the joyful thrill 
That smile in my spirit stirred, 
Nor how it could charm me against my will, 
Till | laughed like a joyous bird. 


And the next fair thing that J ever loved 


i regarded as one of 
Wasa buch of flowers, on the stage, it would be regarde 


With odours, and hues, and lovefiness, 
Fresh as from Eden’s bowers, 

I never can find such hues again, 
Nor smell such sweet perfume ; 

And if there be odours as then, 
Tis I that have lost my bloom. — 


And the next dear thing that ever I loved 
Wasa fawn-like little maid, 

Half-pleased, half awed by the frolic boy 
‘That tottered her doll and played ; 

J never see the gossamer 
Which rude rough zephyrs tease, 

But I think how 1 toesed her flossy locks, 
With my whirling bonnet’s breeze. 


And the next good thing that ever I loved, 
Was a bow-kite in the sky ; 

And a little boat on the brooklet’s surf, 
‘And a dog for my company : 

And a jingling hoop, with many a bound 
To my measured strike and true, 

And a rocket sent up to the firmament, 
When even was out go blue. 


And the next fair thing I was found to love 
Wasa field of waving grain, 

W here the reapers mowed : ora ship in gail 
On a billewy, billowy main ; 

Aad the next was a fiery prancing horse 
That I felt like a man to etrice; 

And the next was a beautiful sailing boat 
With a helm it was hard to guide. 


And the next dear thing I was found to love 
Is tenderer far to tell : 

’T was a voice, and a hand, and gentle eye 
That dazzied me with its spelll ; 

And the loveliest things I had loved before 
Were only the landscape now, 

On the canvass bright where I pictured her, 
In the glory of my early vow. 


And the next good thing I was fain to love 
Was to sit in my cell alone, 

Musiog o’er all these lovely thinge 
Forever, furever flown. 

Then out I walked to the forest free, 
Where wantoned the Autumn wind, 

And the colored boughs swung shiveringly, 
In harmony with my mind. 


Aud a spirit was on me that next I loved, 
‘Twat ruleth my spirit still, 

And maketh me murmur these sing song words 
Albeit against my will. 

And | walked tothe woods till the winter came, 
Anda then then did I love the snow, 

And | heard the gales through the wildwood 

aisles. 

Like the Lord’s own organ blow. 


And the bush I hf loved in my greenwood walk, 
I saw it afar away, 

Surpliced with the snows like the bending priest 
That kucels in the chareh to pray ; 

And i thought of the vaulted fame and high, 
Where I stood when a little ehild, 

Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly, 
And the anthems undefiled. 


And again to the vaulted church I went, 
And I heard the same sweet prayers, 
And the same full organ peals upsent, 
And the same soft soothing airs; 
I feltgp my spirit so drear and strange, 
To think of the race I ran. 
That J loved the sole thing that knew no change 
In the soul of the boy and man. 


And the tears I wept in the wilderness, 
And that froze on my lids, did fall, 

And melted to pearls for my sinfulness, 
Like scales from the eyes of Paul ; 

And the last dear thing 1 was fond to love, 
Was that holy service high, 

That lifted my soul to joys above, 
And pleasures that do not die. 


And then, said I, one thing there is, 
That J of the Lord desire, 

That ever, while [ on earth shall live, 
i will of the Lord require, 

That f may dwell in his temple blest 
As long as my life shall be, 

And the beauty fair of the Lord of Hosts, 
In the home of ais glory see.” 


the most whimsical extravaganzas ever heard 
of, : 

You know Sully—Tom Sully‘ of Philadel- 
phia—the best painter of women, who are 
lovely, or who wish to be thought lovely —up- 
on the face of the earth. Not so well for men 
—though good enough there to satisly any 
reasonable judge . Well—one dey, Sully was 
at work in his room—studio, 1 suppose I 
ought to call it—making faces by himself; 
painting the richest of crimson lips, and the 
glossiest of earthly hair, and lighting up eyes 


‘with a sort of inward spirit—a luminous ten- 


derness, which while they retained their like- 
ness to the original, made you catch your 
breath; in luoking at them, just as if you hac 
accidentally overheard a beautiful woman 
whispering to herself; and lifting your eyes, 
had caught her in the fact--what’ fact ?—in 
the fact of listening to a,love speech for the 
first time in all her life; or in the fact of ans- 
wering somebody in that forbidden language 
of the lip, which all the world over makes wo 
man so dangerous. Well, just as he had 
been putting in a pair of eyes, brimful of mod- 
est yearning, and half-subdued tenderness, 
and hae stepped back from the easel to study 
their effect—within range—there was a rap 
at the door—followed by a whisper ina 
strange distant voice; ‘Mr. Sully! Mr. Sul- 
ly!—a word with you, if you please. 1 know 
you are engaged, and I know it is not 
the hour—but I must see you—hush!—what! 
—sh!’ 

What could the poor man do? Upon his 
door he had wafered a half-sheet of paper 
with a formal notice, ‘Engaged till five,’—but 
what of that?) Ilere was somebody that musi 
see him—a lady perhaps—oh hush! 

So stepping sofily to the door, he opened it 
and found not a lady, to be sure. but a lady’s 
man—a husband, that is--a most respectable 
good-looking sort of a fellow, with a counte- 
nance brimiul of mystery and fun. You'd 
swear there was something brewing, just to 
see how he looked about him, before he slip- 
ped through the half-opened door. ‘Hist— 
hist—hush! my dear sir; I’ve been trying to 
see you for nearly a month,’ said the visiler, 
dropping into a chair, and speaking as if still 
afraid of being overheard.’ ‘Do you know, 
Mr. Sully, that I have made up my mind to 
have my portrait painted—and—and’—look- 
ing archly at Sully. who stuod with his pallet 
upon his thumb and his maulstick trembling 


it upon the toe ofhis slipper,—‘And what is 
more,’ continued the stranger, ‘| mean to 
have itdone without the knowledge of my 
wife; you understand—hey ?—you rogue you, 
touching the painter on the elbow. ‘In a 
word, sir, can you have it done by the twen- 


my wife out ofthe way? What say you my 
boy?’ 

‘I think I might,’ said Mr. Sally, ‘but why 
in suena hurry? why on the twenty-fifth?’ 


rather nervously, as he tried to fix the end of 


ty-filih? and will you undertake to bring it up 
the afternoon or evening before if I will get 


‘Why on the twenty-fifih? Why, bless 
your soul, my dear sir j that’s the anniversa- 
of our marriage o’mine has been trying to 
persuade me tosit for nobody knows how 
long. Whatasurprise, hey?—And you will 
undertake to manage it, hey? And keep all 


the sincerity there—the delighted expression 
of her eyes, and ‘listened to her warm hear- 
ted affectionate language, while speaking of 
her husband, he could no longer doubt. 
‘Madam,’ said he ‘I think it be mana- 
ged. Let me see—on the twenty-fifth you 
say. To have the thing done properly, how- 
ever, the picture—picture, | mean, must be 
finished, and framed, and got home to your 
house, and actually hung up, as_you say, the 
evening before.’ 

‘The day before, if you please, Mr. Sully. 
I want you to hang it in the most favorable 
—and—in short you know the rooms—lI shall 
leave everything to you.’ ) 
‘Perhaps,’ continued Mr. Sully, ‘you 
might coutrive to go into the country the day 
hefore—the twenty-fourth—and yet,—-grow- 
ing thoughtful—and yet, if it should happen 
to rain, that would never do, to depend up- 
on.’ t 
‘«Well, well—never trouble yourself about 
ibat I’llfundertake to have my husband out of 
the way all the afternoon and evening of the 
day before, if you willtake it upon yourself 
to hang the picture. while we are abroad. 
And now, when would you like to begin?’ 
‘Immediately, Madam—this very moment, 
if you are disengaged. We have not a mo- 
ment to lose. And so down sat the lady, 
with a magnificent shaw! hanging loosely o- 
ver her arm, and her dress just in the condi- 
tion a painter most loves—looking a little 
hurried and tumbled, and altogether free from 
the stiffess you find in the drapery of a pre- 
pared sitter; and down sat the artist, witha 
sheet of brown paper, and a large crayon be- 
fore him, to prepare a preliminary sketch, 
He was very happy—within half an hour he 
had attained a beautiful bit of composition, 
with a sort of general likeness not to be mis- 
takeu: of the lady herself—the lights being 
made ont with chalk, and all the effects pro- 
duced with that wonderful facility which char 
acterizes the fine, faithful, free-handed drau- 
ghisman. The sketch completed. so as to 
give the sitter an idea ofthe composition, 
Sully got a prepared canvass upon the easel 
and soon succeeded in obtaining a capital 
likeness for the first sitting. 

‘And now, Mr. Sully,’ said the happy wife 
‘when am I to come again? 

‘Let me see, Madam—to-morrow, if you 
please, and about the same hour—say halt 
past three, or a little later. But stay—a 
thought strikes me. We shall have to make 
friends of the family. My wife must be let 
into the secret, or— 

‘Or—whal sir?’ and the lady smiled. 

‘Or, continued Mr. Lully, not much dis- 
concerted, though sadly put to it for the mo- 
ment, to contrive a plausible excuse fur com- 
municating with his wife, and thereby preven 
ting a discovery—’Or my dear Madam, we 
have so many visitors, that somebody. might 
happen to see you, either coming or going, 
and so spoil your frolie.’ 

‘Well, and how are we to provide against 
such a catastrophe?’ I would’at be seen for 
the world—though, to be sure, at any other. 
time I should not have the least scruple about 
coming to your rooms by myself—they are so 
public, yoa know., 


added, playfully touching Mr. Sully on the 
arm, do yeu know that I was dying to know 


window to look out, when—’ 


ing how pleasant it would be—and then—no, 
no—do as you would be done by, says I to 
myself: how should you like to be served? It 
would have been altogether 
would’nt it, Mr. Sully ? No, no—I would’nt 
have done it for the world.’ 


Madam,’ said the painter, laying his hand 
upon his heart with unspeakable solemnity. 
‘Just imagine how you would have felt, Mad- 
am, on looking up at the window as you left 
the door, the find a pair of strange eyes watch- 
ing you through the blinds, or peeping thro’ 


have dropped down upon the spot, I’m sure I 
should! But—just allow me to look at the 
cast of the drapery, as you call it, once more’ 
— passing him as she spoke, and running to 
the door of the study. 


hurrying past her, and contriving to place 
himself in such a position that she could’nt 
see her husband’s picture, though it was ac- 
tually upon the wall, and almost fronting her 
as she opened the door and was about to en- 
ter. 
ture is finished--the shawl is magnificent, up- 
on my word it is—the finest bit of drapery | 
eve; painted in my life—and, in short, mad- 
am,’ drawing the door to with a gentle vio- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Prom the Boston Miscellany.) 


The Two Portraits. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Would that people had their eyes about 
them as they wander through the world. 
They have eyes but they see not; ears but 
they hear not—and memories, bless you! 
good for nothing but to make themselves or 
others unhappy. 

Just open your eyes for a momeat, my 
young friend, or prick up your ears, or call 
to mind some one of the numberless pleasant 
or strange things that have happened to you 
in the course of your short life, teaching you 
sweet wisdom, or filling you with hope; and 
make yourself what belike you were intended 
to be from the first, neither a mope nor a dul- 
lard, but avery pleasant fellow. Wake up! 
—listen to the conversation about you—and 
contribute your appointed share. After a 
dance on the green sward, or the dazzling 
sea-beach—when a hat is passed round for 
the fiddler, would you refuse to shell out? 
Would you stand upon your dignity, or what 
you may call your reserved rights, and with- 

old your fourpence halfpenny, out of regard 
to your position? What would the warmlip- 
ped girls about you, with whom you have 
been romping, at other people’s expense, for 
the last half hour; and what. would their 
broad-cheeked sweet-hearts, think of your 
behavior? Weli then, if you would not be 
guilty of such deplorable meanness, on such 
an occasion, with what face can you withhold 
our share from the conversation about you? 








snug, hey—you will, wont you now—there’s 
a good fellow.’ 


sented and took a sitting that very day; and 
the next, and the next —letting the gentleman 
in at hours when sobody eitse thought of tres- 
passing upon him. The secret had been well 
kept thus far, and the third sitting was. just 
over, and Sully was enjoying the idea of the 
joke by himself, and trying to imagine the 
delighted surprise of the wife who had been 
so long teasing her husband to no purpose for 
a portrait by Sully , when—tap—tap—tap— 
somebody was heard at the door. Thinking 
the sitter had forgotten something, and anx- 
ious to prevent his being seen, Sully ran to 
the door—opened it—and found, not the man 
he expected, but the man’s wife—the woman 


what was going forward, the painter was be- 
ginning to cast about in his mind for some ex 
cuse to get rid of her, long enough, at least, 
for him to turn the portrait tothe wall—but 
she gave him notime. Entering the room 
on tip-toe—with a finger lifted—and speaking 
in a whisper, while a pleasant smile kept 
playing about her mouth, as if she too had a 
game to play, she said—gently shutting the 
door behind her, and making a sign to him to 
be quiet; as she spoke—My dear Mr. Sully, 
I’m so glad to catch you alone—hush—you 
are alone, are you not?—nobody sav me 
come up—and [ would’t bé seen for the 
world —’ 

‘Madam,’ said Sully—handing the lady a 
chair with that courtly grace for which he 
has been so distinguished; ‘Madam, be sea- 
ted—pray compose yourself. Nothing un- 
pleasant has happened, I hope,’—contiiving 
te keep between her and the vafinished por- 
trait, and to keep her eyes turned another 
way, under all sorts of pretences, till he got 
an opportunity to reverse it. 

‘Nothing in the world, my dear sir,’ ans- 
wered the lady. ‘Nothing in the world—but 
this afternoon, as I was sitting by myself, an 
idea entered my head all at once—the drol- 
lest thing! Do you know that I have been 
trying these dozen years to persuade my hus- 
band to have his portrait painted—and he has 


Sully finding there was time enough, con- 


herself! Supposing she had got a hint of 


‘Stay, Madam, I haveit If you find my 
door fast when you arrive, just oblige me by 
slipping into the parlor below. 

‘The front parlor?’ 

‘No, Madam, the back parlor; and then 
you know there would be no difficulty in slip- 
ping a sitter out of the front door, without be- 
seen—that is, without your being seen,’ 

‘Exactly. And beside, that would beno 
more than fair—because how do I know but 
you may have other sitters, as anxious not to 
be seen asI am. If you say so, I'll come by 
the back way; and not enter the house till I 
know your sitters are gone,’ 

Sully agreed to this--aad went to work with 
such heart upon the two pictures, that within 
a week he had brought the wife’s up to match 
with the husband’s, and used to have them all 
day long upon two easels before him--each 
looking at the other,jwith an expression very 
like what might have been hoped for, had the 
pictures thenselves been laying their heads 
together and thinking of the catastrophe. 

Again and again did it happen that the 
husband was sitting when the wife called; 
and more than once, notwithstanding al! the 
painter's preparations, the husband had to be 
slipped out by the back way, while the wife 
was slipping in at the front; and when the 
two portraits were finished, and fiamed, and 
placed together in a good light upon the walls 
of the room, where they could be studied by 
the artist as man and wife, and touched—and 
retouched—here a little and there a little— 
with express reference to the droll situation 
of the parties, the husband came to tel} him 
that everything was arranged, and that—rub- 
bing his hands and chuckling with delight— 
he had beguiled his wife into a promise to 


would be sure to keep them so late, as to pre- 
vent all chance of her seeing the picture be- 
fore she went to bed. Would’nt that be glor-| 
ious! And he valued himself the more upon 
this management, hecause the lady, some- 
how, had never been very fond of riding. 
and the weather was not so pleasant-and 
she had always been averse, particularly 
averse to ing home late; whereas now, 
oddly enough, she spoke of going so far, that 


t 


sleep for my life. 


since daylight, indeed. 
dering what was the matter with me. 
tried, and tried, and tried, but allto no pur- 
pose; I could not get to sleep again.’ 


and a half earlier than usual, on that day, and 
equipped themselves with the greatest possi- 
ble expedition for the surprise they meditated, 
each upon the other. 


hurry, said the wife, a 
bout to leave the room—* 
a moment.’ 


husband, half vexed with himself that he 
Lhedn’t waked earlier, or taken ao opportunity 
take a long ride into the country, which. to gteal outoof bed while his wife was asleep, 
amd-to go"down into the parlor to see if the 
picture was there; and in a favorable light; 
a 


on, under all circumstances, and of course 


order, and had nothi 
thought he, ‘after having been awake 60 long, 


she didn’t happen to get up—agd by 
chance or other d 


to step softly. And ko you know, she 


who it was, and was just running to the front 


‘Bless my soul, Madam!’ 
‘Oh, but I didn't, though! I was only think- 


too spiteful, 


‘I would’nt have had you for the world, 


he wurtains—your husband’s, for example!!’ 
‘Oh, lud, Mr. Sully—don’t! don’t! I should 


‘Not for your life, madam!’ cried Sully, 


‘Not for your life, Madam!—the pic- 


lence, turning the key and slipping it into 
his pocket as he continued—‘every minute is 
precious now. It would be such a pity for 
you to be seen here’—‘You are right, Mr. 
Sully, you are right, and I will go; but first 
let me tell you what I have done. I declare 
I can’t help help laughing !—at breakfast this 
morning, what should my dear good husband 
do, hut propose a ride over to Germantown 
this very aflernoon—a ride that I detest at 
this season of the year; he has got sume bu- 
siness over there, it seems, and is willng to 
take me with him—was ever any thing so luc- 
ky? and then the weather—not bad enough 
to keep us at home, nor pleasant enough to 
return—upon my word, when it came to that, 
I could hardly keep my countenance, and 
when I told him I had no objection to the 
night air, and thoughton the whole it might 
do me good—there was the strangest look in 
his eyes for a moment, you ever sdw—just as 
if he thought I was laughing at him—ha, ha, 
ha!’ 

‘What an escape!’ thought poor Sully, as 
the lady disappeared. ‘So far so good!’— 
fanning himself with a large crayon sketch, 
and dropping into a chair all out of breath; 
and then turning to the two portraits, who 
were looking at each other for all the world, 
as if they were both in the plot, he added— 
‘As I live, my excellent friends, [ should not 
be very much surprised that you have both 
been fooling me from the first. Your eyes 
look like it—andahe smile about your mouths. 
Well, well—courage—let him laugh that 
wins! The best way, and the only way left, 
indeed, is to carry the joke through,’ 

That afternoon, by four o’clock, the two 
portraits were hung up, and all the windows 
darkened, except one that furnished a favor- 
able light; and all the doors were shut, and 
nobody on earth knew a syllable of what had 
been done—not even the servants—so beau- 
tifully managed wasthe affair, Under pre- 
tence of looking at a fine landscape, Sully 
had been admitted by the housekeeper—and 
having satisfied himself, and called in a stu- 
dent to enjoy it with him, they were left alone 
together, and went away together, just as 
they came, nobody being the wiser. 

‘My dear,’ said the wife next morning, 
‘what are you up so early for ?’ 

‘Have you forgotten, my love! I could'nt 
This is the twenty-fifth.’ 

‘So it is, I declare, and that accounts for it. 
I have been fidgetting this last hour, ever 
I couldn’t help won- 
I’ve 


‘Hadn't you better get up, my dear?’ 
‘Yes—lI believe I must.’ 
And so both of tlie parties got up an hour 


‘Stop my dear--wait for me—don’t be in a 
her husband a- 
shali be ready in 


‘Certainly—with pleasure,’ answered the 


bthen comforting himself with the recollec- 
ion that Sully was a man to be depended up- 
hat he should find every thing in -pi 
to fear. ‘Elow odd!’ 


some 
ifito the. room below, 


complaints they have ever met with. 


er scattering; reaping where they have not 
sowed—and literally spunging their enter- 
tainment out of all the rest of the world, with- 
out shame or compunction! Are there not 
millions of stories like this afloat in the mem- 
ories of people who never think of bringing 
them out, or of acknowledging their existence 
by word or sign. To all such.allow me to 
say, shame on you! for a pack of mumchan- 
ces. Whaton earth are you good for?— 
Think you that magazine writing—or stage 
coach conversation is to be made up of ax- 
ioms and apothegms, of essays and homilies? 
No. Both should be sprightly and natural, 
and ever changing—mutable as the leaves of 
autumn playing in the sunshine, or the chim- 
ing sea, when the blue waves are flashing 
with perpetual evolution. . 











We call attention to the plain, simple, and unvarnish- 
ed facts in the following statement concerning 
PERSIA AND INDIA FLUID. 
AS you have tried every thing, else, and you 

are not relieved, try the Persian and India 
Extracts, for they dissolve into a fluid when in the 
stomach, and are taken up by the absorbent versels, 
and conveyed throngh all the organs. This oper.- 
tion brings the medicine in contact with disease, 
let it be situated in what organ it may. 1}: is not so 
with pills, made of other substances, or of minerals. 
No family is known to suffer by sickness, who keep 
and use the Persian and India Extracts: children 
are never troubled with worms, bad breath, bowel 
complaints, when their stomachs are kept clean by 
the use of this remedy. Worms are generaied in 
u:.clean stomachs. here is no use of trying any 
other pill, ifthese do not answer the purpose, for 
they are decidedly the best and cheapest remedy in 
use. Cosive and Dyspeptic persons have d.cided 
that this Extract is the best to regulate the bowels 
and to promote digestion, of any thing known. For 
Scrofula or impure blood, perhaps there is nothing 
b ter. Recollect this Extract is reduced toa fluid, 
therefore enters the whole mass of blood, to purity 
and cleanse it. Females should inform themselves 
of their medical powers, by reading a treatise on 
disease—a history and discovery of these Fxiracts, 
certificates, &c., which occompanies the Medicine. 
For convenience, these Extracts are made in pills, 
and are called Resurrection or Persian Pills, and are 
for sale by the proprietors, E. CHASE & CO., No. 
1, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. ¥. and in all the prin- 
cipal places in the United States. 


Animal Chemistry. 


Animart Cuemistey has proved beyond al] question, 
that means can be so chemically combined as to act 
upon the absorbent system, and remove various ac- 
cumulations, which, if allowed to continue, will cre- 
ate disease, pain, troublesome toumors, morbid swel- 
lings, and scrofulous diseases, &c. 

According to Chemistry add the physiology ef 
the human system, a remedy has been discovered, 
and is now applied and rendered successtul, in re- 
moving painful swellings pain in the side and back, 
scrofala tumors, King’s Evil, enlargement about the 
neck and throat, ague cakes, enlargements of the 
spleen, &c. &c. One thing shoold be borne iu mind 
by every physician, thatthe means here spoken of 
should be used in preference to every thing else, in 
case of gatherings or painful swellings in the breasts 
of those who nurse. These who are in tee habit of 
being troubled in this way, should use it before any 
symptoms of hardness are manifested. No exposure 
ty co'd will have any effect on the parts where this 
application is worn.—When the breasts are painful, 
there are no means which can be used that will give 
80 quick and certain relief as this. Those who do 
not wish to suffer must bear the above in mind and 
use the means here specified ; for it never tails in 
this disease, neither can it fail. The reader can rea- 
dily see, if it can soften and subdue such inflama- 
tions, of how much importance it would be to use in 
case of weak backs, spinal irritation, and in fact all 
kinds of weakness or inflamation. As an external 
application in Liver Complaints, Pain in the hips and 
shoulders, it bas no send and asa pain extractor, 
there is no magical drops or linaments that will com- 
pare with the Jew Davin's or Hesrew Prasrer— 
this isthe remedy, and it is too well known amung 
vhysicians in general, to need any further descrip- 
tion. Thousands have been relieved by this Plias- 
ter, after every other application has failed. A pam- 
plet giving an account of its discovery, with certif- 
ientes, directions &c., accompanying each Box, 
which is sufficient to spread 6 or 8 Plasters—Price 
60 Cexts. It is pleasant to wear, and no one need 
to fear of taking cold in that part over which the 
plaster ig applied. 

THE CELEBRATED CONWAY MEDICINES. 


Dr. Jebb’s Liniment, in enlarged Bottles, For Rheu- 
matism, Bruises, Sprains, Chilblains, Nombness, 
Stiffness in the Joints, &c. The relief is immedi- 
ate and cures frequently in twenty-four hours, al- 
though of years standing, and thought incurable. 
Price 37 1-2 cts. 

Dumfries’ lich Oointment.—A safe, certain and 
expeditious cure for the lich, be it ever so inveter- 
ate, in one hours’ appbication. No danger from ta- 
king cold. It does not contain the least p»rticle of 
mercury or other dangerous ingredient, and taay be 
applied with perfect safety by pregnant females, or 
to children at the breast. Price 25 cts. a box. 
Relfe's Asyhmatic or Consumptive Pills.—Price re- 
duced to 25 cts.—give immediate relief—cure the 
most obstinate Conghs. Common colds frequently 
removed in a few hours. 

Albion Corn Plaster.—This Plaster never causes 
the least pain, although it dissolves and draws the 
corn out by the roots—but gives immediate euse as 
soon as applied. Price 25 cts. a box. 

Dumfrie’s Remedy for the Piles,—One of the bost 
and most thorough remedies known for this trouble- 
some Complaint. Price 75 cents for two hoxes— 
Ointment and Electuary—or 37 1-2 cents for either 
where but one is wanted. 

Dumfries’ Eye Water,—For sore and inflamed 
Eyes. Nothing known gives such immediate relief 
—and in some exbeedingly bad cases, the most un- 
expected and desirable relief has been found in the 
vse of his Eye Water, after every other remedy had 
failed. Persons who hove used it ounce it, 
without hestation, the best preparation for these 
Prive 25 cre. 

each of the 
_L. Kipper 





Fat! and ample directions accomprn 
above articles, and cach be designed 
on the outside wrapper. 
Lewis’ Arabian Heir Oil, bids fair to take the 
eof other Oils for the Hair, that is of- 
ered to the pablic. It gives a beautiful gloss, and 
possesses the virtucs of all other compoynds. 
AGENTS. 


Samuel Chandler & E, Whitman, Wisthrop— 


States, and as ofien 


108 of point. 


aes 3 yet ney have the pride and satisfac: 
ing to @ lengthy subscription list, which is asugn, 
every day. The kindness and encooragement externa 
thus far toward their work, have bat served to 5 
late them to still greater exertions, 
their efforts to merit the favor of the reading commun; 
. Te thisend they have made and are 51;!| mohine 
most extensive arrangements to bring out 
cellany for 1843 ina nage that will J wha 
tion aside. It will be printed wit 
ful Type, on Pauper of 
Quality. 

No pains or expense will be spared (o render this vol- 
ume the most valuable and attractive book of the rea- 
son. Artists of the highest rank have been eNgaged to 
assist in the-pictorial department, and every number will 
be embellished with Alagnificent Stee! Engravings. 

The publishers would caii the attention of the public 
to the fact, that they admit nothing bat Steel Engra. 
pings into their work. ‘hose that have been given do. 
ting the pablication of the first and second volumes 
have.been spoken ofin terms of the most coqualificd 
approbation, and it wil! be their continued, uowesry. 
ing endeavor to deserve the praise that has been so lav. 
ishl; bestowed upon their efforts. They wiil continue 
to introduce New and original American Subjects 
Historical, Landscape and Picturesque, executed jp 
every variety of art, which wi’! far exceed anything of 
the kind that has ever been got up. ; 

Richly Colored Fushions will be furnished quarter. 
ly instead of monthly as heretofore, #0 that their less 
frequent recurrence, while it dues not d minish their 
tisefulness, will enable the publishers to supply a lar. 
ger number of Steel Engravings of a much more gen- 


mu. 
and to redouble 


all compel). 
h New and beeysi. 
the finest Texture ond 





eral interest. ‘The fashion plates will be accompanied 
with full and minate descriptions ofthe style of dress, 
from the most authentic sources abroad. Each vember 
will also contain two or more pages of New and pop- 
ular Music, which will be republished immediately 
after its appearance in Europe, together with many of 
the best American compositions. ; 
Literary Character of the Miscellany.—Ix this 
department of the work, it is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to make a decided change : —to introduce g reat- 
er variety in the matter, togivea larger proportion of 
articles ofa lighter and more sprightly character, and to 
increase its interest throughout ; in a word, to remodel 
it entirely, and adapt it to the popular taste of the day 
I'hey wish to produce a work that will gratify the most 
refined taste, and one that will redound to the honor 
and credit of American literatare, at home and abroad. 
To place in the hands of the scholar and literary man, 
a periodical which they will open and perose with 
pleasure, and to present to the gentler sex a companion 
for their leisure hours, and a never-failing source of en- 
lertainment and instruction. Such is their plan, and to 
carry it out fully, they are determined to spare no trou. 
ble or expense. Arrangements have been made, and 
neg“ciations are stil! pending with writers of the most 





unquestion#ble talent and ability ; which, when com. 


| pleted, will secure the aid of the Most efficient corps 


of Contributors in the United States. 

-Trticles will be tarnished in every department of lit- 
erature and thearts. It needs but aglance at the an- 
nexed list of male and female writers to verify the 
promises of the publishers in regard to the future excel- 
lence of the work. ‘The reader wil! perceive that these 
—whieh constitute but a portion of the army pledged 
to sustain the Miscellany—rank among the most crle- 
brated writersin the world. It should be stated, how- 











ever, thatthe claims ofthe Magozine to the patronage 
of the public, arenot rested on the popularity of its 
contributors, but upon the intrinsic merits of their pro- 
ductions 

Criticisms and Reviews of new works will con- 
stitutean important feature in the Miscellany. Jn this 
work they may be depended on for impartiality and fair 
dealing with all parties. 

Time of Publication.—The Miscellany will be for- 
warded to any part of the Union in season for a simulta- 
ous publication on the first of each month ; conpequent- 
ly subscribers can depend apon receiving their numbers 
punctually on those days, before their contents have been 
anticipated by the journals of the day. 

Terms.—The very lowes: terms that the Miscellany 
can be afforded — taking into censideration the enormous 
expenses that the publisiers are continually incurring to 
increase its value and interest—are Three dollars per 
Ainnum in advance, for a single copy, or Two cop- 
ies for Five Dollars. ‘The cheapness of this work wi! 
doubtless be appreciated by every one. 

Inducement to Clubs.—As friends and neighbors 
frequently wish to club together to facilitate remittances, 
we offer to such, or to any person who will obtain names 
und secure to us the money, the foliowing terms: 
Two Copies fur Five Dollars, 

Five do. do. Twelve do. 
Fevendo. do. Fifteen d. 
Ten do. do. Twenty do. 

In order to entitle any person to the benefit of the 
clubbing terms, al! arrearages must be first paid, and the 
amount of the subscription forwarded in advance, post 
paid. This rale we shall strictly adhere to in all coves. 

Editors or publishers of Newspapers throughou! the 
United States, who will give this prospectoe three or 
more insertions, and will forward a copy of the paper 
containing it, marked with ink, to the publication office 
of the Miscellany , in Boston, will be regularly farn ished 
with the numbers of the work for 1843. 

Address, post paid, 
BRADBURY, SODEN, & CO, 
10 School sfreet, Boston, or 127 Nassau street V. ¥ 


R. J. ©. GREEN, would inform his friends 

and the public that he has removed from Fay- 
ettee to North Turner, (Keans' Mills.) He woold 
also give notice that he has entered into copartner- 
ship with his Son, Coantes Green, and hereasfier 
they will transact bosiness under the address of J. 
C. GREEN & SON. 

They will comtinue ae usual to prepare and keep 
the very best quality of THomrsoxsias Meovicines. 
Families wishing for a supply of medicines are re- 
quested to call ; and they shall be furnished with 
it, PRiME and puRe, as cheap if not cheaper than 
they will find elsewhere. Proctitioners supplied 
on the most reasonable terms. 

For Sale as above—Maison's American Vegetable 
Practice—Inhaling tubes for the cure of consump- 
tion and dyspepsia. Syringes of all kinds—Instru- 
ments for extracting teeth &c, &c. 

All orders post paid and accompanied with the 
cash, will receive prompt attention. ¥ 

Dra. J.C. Gress, respectfully snforms the citi. 
izens of Turner and vicinity, that he will devote 
himself to the practice of medicine on the Thomee- 
nian system, and will hold himself ready to aitend 
any callsin the line of his profession. Three or 
four patients caa fiad accommodations at his house, 
on reasonable terms. / 

forth Turner, Dec. 1, 1842. Swep&3weopss 
Medical Notice. 

R. S. L. CLARK, would respecifully inform 

his friends and former pations, that he hag re- 

linquished business in Winthrop, being abovt to 





and spoil the joke forever!’ Poor man!— 
How little did he suspect the truth! Hus- 


leave the Staté. Da. Houwes, after much solicita- 
ton, having concluded to resume the practice of med: 
icine, has taken my stand, and will without doubt, 
from his former practical experience and science, 
give ample satisfaction to those who may see fit to 
employ him. 8. L. CLARK. 
N. 8. His books and accounts are left with bie 
brother, E. M. Clark, who is duly authorized to F- 
ceive and receipt for any paymeat that wy . 7 


Winthrop. December, 1842. 51 —— 


GTANLEY & CLARK have for sale « large + 
sortment ef TICKING & FEATHERS, ot chee 
bargains. + 


if she had only stopped to think for a moment 
or had her wits aboot her, she must have poet 
thot they could'nt possibly get back before 


bed-time. iat 
Sully ¢ ene the , and 
promising to e of the business at- 
tended to without fail hit or thine. Habe or 
shine---took the liberty of showing him the 


door, and hinting 
rs 
’ 


J. E. Ladd, Augusta.—E. Fatieo, Augusta.—G, 8 
Carpenter, A ta.—H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette—H. 
Smith & Co., Gardine:—N. Harris, o.—Wom. 


| i i 
Ve are all travellers—travelling for business off, Bf -" eee on ae no ama 


or pleasure; pilgrims and sojourners all. If! to.day—bless me! I'd forgotten a part of m 
we look to be entertained —we must pay for errand will it cee ee th puiat'a 
entertainment ; $6 other words—we must | portrait? Could you have it done by the twen 
e satisfied with listening—we must bear ty-fifth of this month—the .twenty-fifih, Mr. 
Sully—not a later, nor earlier ?. 
‘I think I might,’ said Sully—wondering 


were all this would end, . Pe 
you ‘Well, then,’ continued the fair visiter— 
; what you 


have! who t , and was 
others, Siourse-steee ee, Welt thea ‘vould you 


mbering./ undertake to get a likeness of me, and have 


of conversation, wheth- 








wife, whose s ine 
ate had another sitter aoieg 





'y 


to be asleep, and waiting for an | ; 
rae es Plais lle. —8.  Wasea-- 
ho sang seseye- o eteaingonaian® a pig SCs. Hallowell =O. Washburn, Choos 
Peg or, Peruvian Linament, Opadildec, Colum- 
rat : ; no e 1 ' 1G so i , * ‘ 
ia wort “re ! he door— ; SAM'L ADA MS, Hallowell, Me. 


‘band and ar nore ree awake ever 
since -light--each pretending ll, Greene.—G. Gravel, Mt Vernon.—O. 8. 
pi dg is : op ni eam Mt Vernon.—J. B. Fillebrown, Readfield. 
breathing, inthe hope thats extraordi-| > 
concen might end at Itt in s com-|_WDoet. Gordak’s 
p. “PI 8 tele wi eof of Pomegranate and Pills, Pulmonary 
: ‘ i I D i ? Rest 4 
stopped eee ein 


hand to toneh the handle 
—lo and behold! —his wife 

















